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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800: A CURRENT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ARTHUR FRIEDMAN 
The University of Chicago 
AND 


Louis A. LANDA 
Princeton University 


This bibliography attempts to list the more significant books, 
articles, and reviews' published during the year 1946, together with 
some of earlier dates that were omitted from previous bibliogra- 
phies in this series. Since there is often a considerable interval be- 
tween the publication of a scholarly work and reviews of it, we 
have listed again such earlier works as have been the subject of 
important reviews in the current year. We are indebted to the fol- 
lowing for contributing reviews: W. J. Bate, J. McG. Bottkol, 
Bertrand H. Bronson, James L. Clifford, Leah Dennis, Alan S. 
Downer, Herbert Drennon, W. R. Irwin, Claude E. Jones, Charles 
Kerby-Miller, Alan D. McKillop, M. M. Mathews, Samuel Holt 
Monk, Robert K. Root, Glen Harry Shepler and Henry Clinton 
Hutchins, Charles E. Ward, W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., Charles B. Woods, 
H. Bunker Wright.? 

CONTENTS 

I. Bibliographies and Bibliographical Studies 

II. Political and Social Background 
III. Philosophy, Science, and Religion 
IV. Literary History and Criticism 

V. Individual Authors 
VI. Continental Background 


—— 

The year of a review is 1946 unless otherwise specified. 

*The editors will be grateful to scholars in the field for reprints or notices 
of their publications. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR American historical review 
EHR English historical review 
ELH ELH, A journal of English literary history 
HLQ Huntington Library quarterly 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic philology 
JHI Journal of the history of ideas 
JMH Journal of modern history 
MLN Modern language notes 
MLQ Modern language quarterly 
MLR Modern language review 
MP Modern philology 
NG§Q Notes and queries 
PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
PQ Philological quarterly 
RES Review of English studies 
SP Studies in philology 
TLS Times literary supplement (London) 


I, BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Baugh, Albert C., with the assistance of Allan G. Chester and Mat- 
thias A. Shaaber. ‘‘ American bibliography for 1946: English 
language and literature.’’ PMLA, Lx1 (1946), 1226-88. 

Bond, D. F., Carriere, J. M., and Seeber, E. D. ‘‘ Anglo-French 
and Franco-American studies: a current bibliography.’’ Ro- 
manic review, Xxxvit (1946), 105-26. 

Carty, James, and others. ‘‘ Writings on Irish history, 1944.’ Irish 
historical studies, 1v (1945), 332-49. 

William Andrews Clark Memorial Library: report of the first 
decade, 1934-1944. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 


California Press, 1946. Pp. vii + 78. 
Contains ‘‘The English drama to 1700,’’ by Hugh G. Dick; ‘‘The age of 
Dryden,’’ by Sigurd B. Hustvedt; ‘‘The eighteenth century,’’ by Edward Ny. 
Hooker. 


Craig, Hardin, and others (eds.). ‘‘ Recent literature of the Renais- 
sance: a bibliography.’’ SP, xum1 (1946), 275-460. 

Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities, 1945-1946 
(Number 13). Compiled for the Association of Research Li- 
braries. Edited by Arnold H. Trotier. New York: H. W. Wil 
son Co., 1946. Pp. 71. 

Feilitzen, O. von. ‘‘Journal politique et littéraire d’ Angleterre, 
1784.’’ Inbrary, 5th ser., 1 (1946), 142-43. 


Describes a copy of this London weekly periodical printed in French. 
Friedman, Arthur, and Landa, Louis A. ‘‘ English literature, 1660- 
1800: a current bibliography.’’ PQ, xxv (1946), 127-72. 
Harrold, Charles Frederick. ‘‘The romantic movement: a selet 
tive and critical bibliography for the year 1945.’’ ELH, xm 
(1946), 1-37. P 
Howe, Ellic. ‘‘London bookbinders: masters and men, 1780-1840. 
Tnbrary, 5th ser., 1 (1946), 28-38. 
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Hungerland, Helmut. ‘‘Selective current bibliography, July 1, 1945- 
December 31, 1945.’’ Journal of aesthetics & art criticism, tv 
(1946), 256-66. 

Johnson, John, and Gibson, Strickland. Print and privilege at 
Ozford to the year 1700. (Oxford Bibliographical Society pub- 
lications, Vol. vil.) Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp viii + 
212. 

Jolliffe, Michael. ‘‘ Bibliographical aids to research: X. The docu- 
ments in Dalrymple’s Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland.’’ 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, xx (1946, for 
1944), 119-30. 

Mann, J. de L. ‘‘List of books and articles on the economic history 
of Great Britain and Ireland.’’ Economic history review, xvi 
(1946), 160-63. 

Lists publications of 1944-46, 

Modern language notes: general index of Volumes LI-LX. Compiled 
by H. H. Shapiro and H. C. Lancaster; edited by H. Carring- 
ton Lancaster. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. Pp. xi + 
138. 

Price, Lawrence. ‘‘ Anglo-German literary bibliography for 1943- 
1944.’ JEGP, xuv (1946), 97-102. 

Price, Lawrence. ‘‘ Anglo-German bibliography for 1945.’’ JEGP, 
xiv (1946), 337-39. 

“Reports concerning French literary and linguistic studies in the 
period 1940-1945.’’ MLR, xu (1946), 270-97. 

Sec. 1: Renaissance and seventeenth century, by Raymond Lebégue; Sec. 
Il; Eighteenth century and after, by Ph. Van Tieghem. 

Sarton, George, and others. ‘‘Sixty-ninth critical bibliography of 
the history and philosophy of science and of the history of civil- 
ization (to December 1945).’’ Isis, xxxv1 (1946), 170-248. 

Smith, William C. ‘‘John Walsh, music publisher : the first twenty- 
five years.’’ Library, 5th ser., 1 (1946), 1-5. 

Attempts ‘‘to provide an introduction to a detailed bibliography of John 
Walsh, the Elder, ... from July 1695 until the end of 1720.’’ 

Taylor, Archer. Renaissance guides to books: an inventory and 
some conclusions. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1945. Pp. 130. 

_ Rev. by A. T. Hazen in Library quarterly, xvi, 251-52; by Karl J. Holzknecht 

in Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, x1 (1947), 71-72. 

Weed, Katherine Kirtley, and Bond, Richmond Pugh. Studies of 
British newspapers’ and periodicals from their beginning to 
1800: a bibliography. (Studies in philology, Extra ser., No. 2.) 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, Dec., 1946. 
Pp. vi + 233. 

This bibliography is one of the most useful works of scholarship to appear 
during the past year. Its intention is at once more and less restricted than its 
title indicates: no attempt has been made to list studies published before 
1800, while special sections have been devoted to newspapers and periodicals 
In Europe and in America. The work contains more than 2100 numbered 
entries, and there are references to hundreds of reviews and further studies 
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in the notes appended to some of the main entries. Over half the titles ap 

in the section entitled ‘‘Individual newspapers and periodicals; editors 

authors, and publishers; towns and counties’’; here the arrangement ig 4) 

phabetical by subjects, and with aid of the many cross-references and of thy 

index of authors at the end of the volume there seems to be little difficulty 
locating entries. 

When the present work is compared with the bibliographies of similar studig 
in CBEL (11, 667-74, 689-700), it is found to contain a great many mon 
titles. The lists in CBEL, however, are still needed to supplement the ney 
bibliography in at least two ways. First, CBEL contains references to many 
indexes, memoirs of journalists, accounts of magazines, etc. published during 
the eighteenth century, and these are deliberately excluded by Miss Weed ani 
Mr. Bond. Second, although the editors include various biographies anj 
memoirs of authors, editors, and publishers, they omit many of the ones listed 
in CBEL (11, 670-73, 694-98). Prior’s Life of Oliver Goldsmith, for exampl, 
is not mentioned, though it probably still gives the best single account of 
Goldsmith’s career as a journalist. 

Since it has obviously been impossible for Miss Weed and Mr. Bond ty 
read all the scholarship of the past century and a half, the specialist wil 
inevitably find that occasional studies are omitted where the connection with 
periodicals is not apparent from the title. There should be included under 
Goldsmith, for example, at least the three following studies: R. W. Seitr, 
**Goldsmith’s Lives of the fathers,’’ MP, xxvi (1929), 295-305 (discusses 
Goldsmith’s connection with the Christian’s magazine and assigns to him for 
the first time two papers in the Critical review); R. 8. Crane, ‘‘Goldsmith’s 
‘Essays’: dates of original publication,’’ N&Q, CLI (1927), 153 (shows the 
journals in which some of his essays first appeared); and (since this part 
of the bibliography is not selective) Elizabeth Eaton Kent, Goldsmith and his 
booksellers (Ithaca, 1933). I have noted only one error: the periodical re 
ferred to in No. 1443 is not the Weekly magazine; or, Edinburgh amusement 
(1768-84) but the Weekly magazine; or gentleman and lady’s polite com 
panion (1759-60).— ARTHUR FRIEDMAN. 

Wing, Donald G. Short-title catalogue of books printed in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and British America, and of English 
books printed in other countries, 1641-1700, Vol. 1: A— Eng 
land. New York: Columbia University Press, for the Index So¢:- 
ety, 1945. Pp. xvii + 562. Cf. PQ, xxv, 129-32. 

Rev. by Karl J. Holzknecht in Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, XL, 314-16; by Edwin Eliott Willoughby in Library quarterly, xv, 
247-50. 

Wood, Frederick T. ‘‘A census of extant collections of English 
provincial playbills of the eighteenth century.’’ N&Q, cx 
(1946), 229-26. 

Cf. Edmund J. Rees and Francis J. Cooper, ibid., p. 283; H. M. Cashmore, 
ibid., cxct, 20; H. C. Andrews and A. Cecil Piper, ibid., p. 65; Frederick 1. 
Wood, ibid., p. 195. 

Woodward, Gertrude L., and McManaway, James G. A check lst 
of English plays, 1641-1700. Chicago: Newberry Library, 194%. 
Pp. ix + 155. 

Rev. by T. W. Baldwin in JEGP, xv, 457-58; by Donald F. Bond in M14, 
vir, 504-5; by Albert Howard Carter in Library quarterly, xvi, 361-62; by ¥. 
W. Greg in Library, 5th ser., 1, 81-85; by Karl J. Holzknecht in Papers of i 
Bibliographical Society of America, xLI (1947), 65-67; by Hugh Macdonalé 
in RES, xxii, 328-29. 

The year’s work in English studies. Vol. xx1v, 1943. Edited for the 
English Association by Frederick S. Boas. Oxford Universi 
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Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1945. Pp. 245. 
See ‘‘The Restoration,’’ by Beatrice White (pp. 160-69) and ‘‘The eight- 

eenth century,’? by Edith J. Morley (pp. 170-83). 

The year’s work in English studies. Vol. xxv, 1944. Edited for the 
English Association by Frederick S. Boas. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 233. 

See ‘‘The Restoration’’ by V. de Sola Pinto (pp. 146-52) and ‘‘The 

eighteenth century’’ by Edith J. Morley (pp. 153-65). 


II. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Allen, Warren Dwight. ‘‘Music and the idea of progress.’’ Journal 
of aesthetics & art criticism, tv (1946), 166-80. 


Concerned in part with the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Anderson, George K. ‘‘ ‘Give old Paul a new trimming agen’.’’ 


MIN, uxt (1946), 251-57. 
Concerns St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Ashley, M. John Wildman. Oxford: Blackwell, 1946. 
A biography of William III’s postmaster-general. 
> 99 


Baker, Collins. ‘‘ ‘Where once stood their plain homely dwelling’. 
Essays on the eighteenth century presented to David Nichol 
Smith in honour of his seventieth birthday (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1945), pp. 80-93. 


This pleasant essay calls attention to the remarkable advancement of Eng- 
lish art during the eighteenth century. It contrasts the plain, homely crafts- 
manship of the early Virtuosi with the cosmopolitan accomplishment of the 
artists who brought the century to a close. The chief theme is that the devel- 
opment was not in the expected direction — history painting — because, when 
at last the necessary technical skill was achieved, both the spirit and the 
opportunity had been lost. Instead, the humble categories of ‘‘ face-painting’’ 
and ‘‘landskip-painting’’ attained the status of major art. The emphasis 
is not, however, on Reynolds, Gainsborough, Turner, and Constable, but on 
the minor figures of the earlier generations. Mr. Collins Baker apparently 
knows more than has yet been put into print concerning this neglected field. 
His allusions to the collectors and dealers, the methods of art instruction, 
the contact with continental art, and the development of new media whet the 
desire for a more extensive treatment. — H. BUNKER WRIGHT. 


Barnard, E. A. B. ‘‘ ‘Coming up’ to Cambridge in 1780.’’ N&Q, 
exc (1946), 54-55. 

A letter of a student telling of his journey from Skerton to Cambridge and 
his first arrival at the University. 

Christelow, Allan. ‘‘Economic background of the Anglo-Spanish 
war of 1762.’’ JMH, xvi (1946), 22-36. 

Connell, K. H. ‘‘The population of Ireland in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.’”’ Economic history review, xv1 (1946), 111-24. 

Court, W. H. B. ‘‘Industrial organization and economic progress 
in the eighteenth-century Midlands.’’ Royal Historical Society 
transactions, 4th ser., xxvm (1946), 85-99. 

Adventures at sea of Edward Cozere. Edited by E. H. W. Meyer- 


stein. Oxford University Press, 1945. 
Coxere’s account of his life at sea from ¢.1648 to 1681. Rev. in Mariner’s 
mirror, x11, 128, 








ee 
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Curtis, Edith Roelker. Lady Sarah Lennox, an irrepressible Stuart 
1745-1826. New York: Putnam, 1946. Pp. viii + 346. 
A biography. 
Dilke, O. A. W. ‘‘The English literature of exploration in the 
eighteenth century.’’ Mariner’s mirror, xxxm (1946), 218-37, 
Fink, Zera 8. The classical republicans: an essay in the recovery 
of thought in seventeenth century England. (Northwestern 
University studies in the humanities, No. rx.) Evanston : North. 


western University, 1945. Pp. xi + 225. Cf. PQ, xxv, 133-34, 
Rev. by Wilbur C. Abbott in JMH, xvi, 71; by Hardin Craig, Jr, in 
AHR, Ul, 296-97; by William Haller in MLQ, vil, 246-47; by M. M. in 
Queen’s quarterly, Lil, 106-7; by Margaret Spahr in American political science 
review, XL, 173-74; by David Harris Willson in South Atlantic quarterly, x.y, 
119-20; in TLS, Feb. 16, p. 80. 


George, M. D. ‘‘Pictorial propaganda, 1793-1815: Gillray and Can. 
ning.’’ History, xxx1 (1946), 9-25. 

Gipson, Lawrence Henry. ‘‘ British diplomacy in the light of Anglo. 
Spanish New World issues, 1750-1757.’’ AHR, u1 (1946), 627. 
48. 

Gipson, Lawrence Henry. The British empire before the American 
Revolution, Vol. vi: The great war for the empire: the years 
of defeat, 1754-57. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. 


Rev. by Stanley Pargellis in Yale review, xxxvi, 186-88. 
Henderson, Alfred James. London and the national government, 
1721-1742: a study of City politics and the Walpole admins. 
tration. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1945. Pp. x+ 


242. 

Rev. by Stetson Conn in JMH, xvii, 168-69; by Charles B. Ready in AHB, 
LI, 298. 

Mr. Henderson very ably brings under scrutiny the fascinating and comp’ 
relationships between the City and the Walpole Cabinet. In so doing he su: 
plements primarily the studies of scholars chiefly concerned with the political 
aspects of the Walpole administration, as Basil Williams and William Thomas 
Laprade; but he also adds to our knowledge of the literary Opposition to 
Walpole as it has been presented, for example, by Mr. C. B. Realey. 

London as a political phenomenon — this is the focus of attention; and we 
observe the obvious, that the familiar noisy clashes of whigs and tories, strug: 
gling parliamentary groups, mercantile interests, guild elections, and Jacobite 
intrigue are pretty much the political essence of the City scene as they are 
of the national scene. Since the literature of the first half of the eighteenth 
century is so often susceptible to interpretation in terms of the political and 
economic background, any literary scholar is likely to find something in Mr. 
Henderson’s study that adds to an understanding of literary documents, par 
ticularly of their origins. A striking example is concerned with Defoe’s part 
in creating a favorable public opinion for the Quarantine Act of 1721, whieh 
was designed to prevent the plague then raging in France from spreading 
to England. When the forty-day quarantine of incoming ships proved detri 
mental to commercial interests in the City, they agitated against the Act. 
In defence of the Government Defoe wrote articles in the Daily post and 
Applebee’s weekly jowrnal, depicting the horrors of the plague and the imper 
ative necessity to accept strong measures against its spread to England— 
and it was these articles that culminated in the Journal of the plague yes, 
which, from one vantage at least, may be viewed as a piece of propaganda for 
the Walpole cabinet. 
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Among the other matters Mr. Henderson touches on are the Atterbury 
plot,’ which Swift brought into Gulliver’s travels; the War of Jenkins’. 
Ear, associated with Smollett; and the activities of the Craftsman group — 
all amply treated, of course, by other scholars but not precisely from the 
same angle: for their impact on the relationship between the City and the 
Government. Of less obvious bearing on literature, though still valuable for 
an understanding of the period, is something that emerges sharply from Mr. 
Henderson’s study — the means by which public opinion was created, moulded, 
and made to function effectively in both local and national issues. Two re- 
vealing instances are found in the proposal for a new bridge at Westminster 
jn 1722 and in Walpole’s ‘‘monstrous Project,’’ the excise bill of 1733, both 
defeated as a result of powerful pressure exerted by propertied and mercantile 
interest who knew the value of public opinion and the trick of producing it. 

If anyone still believes that Walpole was the scoundrel imaged forth in 
the writings of the Opposition or, contrariwise, the saviour of the nation 
depict@@ by those political historians in the tradition of Walpole’s great 
apologist, William Coxe, Mr. Henderson’s book will help to resolve the differ- 
ences in the two extremist views. Certainly a reader of eighteenth-century 
literature can easily develop an anti-Walpole bias. Such Opposition writers 
as Swift, Gay, Pope, and Fielding are propagandists of perpetual potency, 
whereas the ministerial writers, for the most part men of little stature, had 
difficulty in making themselves heard even in their own day under favorable 
circumstances. But recent scholarship has done justice to Walpole, though 
apparently there was much less enthusiasm at his accession to power than 
his apologists have suggested. Lord Oxford’s statement —that ‘‘ removing 
Sunderland to take in Walpole was like a man’s putting off one dirty shirt 
to put on another dirty shirt’?’—-may have embodied contemporary opinion 
fairly well. Even the king thought the remark amusing.— Louis A. LANDA. 


Horn, D. B. British public opinion and the first partition of Po- 
land. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1945. Pp. 98. 
Rev. by Margaret Maddox in JMH, xviii, 281-82. 

Humphreys, A. R. ‘‘The ‘rights of woman’ in the Age of Reason.”’ 
MLR, xu (1946), 256-69. 


Keeton, G. W. ‘‘English gentlemen of the eighteenth century.’’ 
Fortnightly, cuxv1 (1946), 128-34. 


Maxwell, Constantia. A history of Trinity College, Dublin, 1591- 
1892. With a forward by G. M. Trevelyan. Dublin: Dublin 


University Press, 1946. Pp. 299. 
Rev. in NG&Q, cxct, 110; in TLS, July 20, p. 338. 


Miller, E. Arnold. ‘‘Some arguments used by English pamphlet- 
eers, 1697-1700, concerning a standing army.’’ JMH, xvui 
(1946), 306-13. 

Moloney, Sean. ‘‘The Irish parliament and the affair of Wood’s 
halfpence.’’ Bulletin of the Irish Committee of Historical Sci- 
ences, No. 34. 

Mullett, Charles F. ‘‘A case of allegiance: William Sherlock and 
the Revolution of 1688.’’ HLQ, x (1946), 83-103. 

Mullett, Charles F. Public baths and health in England, 16th-18th 
centuries. (Supplements to the Bulletin of the history of medi- 
cine, No. 5.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. Pp. 85. 

Rev. in AHR, uu, 171-72. 

Notestein, Wallace. The Scot in history. New Haven: Yale Univer- 


sity Press, 1946. Pp. 371. 
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Petrie, Sir Charles. Diplomatic history, 1713-1933. London: Hollis 

and Carter, 1946. Pp. 384. 
Rev. in TLS, June 8, p. 267. 

Recording Britain, Vol. 1: London and Middlesex, Surrey, Berk. 
shire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire. Oxford 
University Press in association with the Pilgrim Trust; Lon. 
don: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1946. Pp. xi + 223. 

A handsomely illustrated volume. The notes contain much of interest fo 
the eighteenth-century scholar. 

Reid, David S. ‘‘An analysis of British parliamentary opinion on 
American affairs at the close of the War of Independence,” 
JMH, xvm (1946), 202-21. 

Russ, E. A. ‘‘Ralph Allen of Bath.’’ N&Q, cxcr (1946), 127-29, 

Sensabaugh, George F. ‘‘Milton in the Revolution Settlement,” 
HLQ, tx (1946), 175-208. 

The impact of Milton’s doctrines of government on the Williamites ani 
the Jacobites. 

Sharpe, France R. The registers of estates of Lancashire Papists, 
1717-1788, Vol. 1: 1717. The Record Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, 1946. Pp. 296. 

Sherwin, Oscar. ‘‘Crime and punishment in England of the eight. 
eenth century.’’ American journal of economics and sociology, 
v (1946), 169-99. 

Stuart, Dorothy Margaret. The English Abigail. London: Maemil- 
lan, 1946. 7 ». 221. 

Rev. in TLS, sept. 28, p. 463. The English maid-servant. In part con 
cerned with the eighteenth century. 

Summerson, John. Georgian London. New York: Scribner’s, 1946. 
Pp. xi+ 315. 

Weinstock, Herbert. Handel. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. 
Pp. xvi + 326. 


Rev. very unfavorably by J. M. Coopersmith in Music Library Association 
notes, Iv, 85-89. 


Willan, T. S. ‘‘Some Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire wage 
rates, 1697-1730.’’ EHR, ux1 (1946), 244-49. 


III. PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION 


Bryson, Gladys. Man and society: the Scottish inquiry of th 
eighteenth century. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1945. Pp. xi + 287. Cf. PQ, xxv, 136-42. 


Rev. by John H. Hallowell in American political science review, xt, 171-72; 
by C. A. Moore in MLQ, vu, 361-62; by M. F. A. Montagu in Isis, xxxv, 
190-91; by H. W. 8S. in Journal of philosophy, xii, 361-63. 


Cairnes, William T. ‘‘John Newton: a vindication.’’ The religion 
of Dr. Johnson and other essays (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1946), pp. 24-57. . 

Cairnes, William T. ‘‘ Jupiter Carlyle and the Scottish moderates.’ 
The religion of Dr. Johnson and other essays (London: OF 
ford University Press, 1946), pp. 81-136. 
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Coleman, A. M. ‘‘The Bampton Lectures.’’ N&Q, cxc (1946), 250- 


h the lecturers from 1780 to 1940. Cf. A. M. Coleman, ibid., cxc1, 20; 
Ff. H. Amphlett Micklewright, ibid., pp. 35-36; A. M. Coleman, ibid., p. 174. 
Dick, Hugh G. ‘‘Students of physics and astrology: a survey of 

astrological medicine in the age of science.’’ Journal of the his- 
tory of medicine and allied sciences, 1 (1946), 300-315, 419-33. 

Gunther, R. T. The life and work of Robert Hooke, Part v: Micro- 
graphia. (Early science in Oxford, Vol. xm.) Oxford: Printed 
for the subscribers by the Oxford University Press, 1945. 

Howell, A. C. ‘‘Res et verba: words and things.’’ ELH, xin (1946), 
131-42. 

Attempts to ‘‘trace briefly through the seventeenth century the use of this 
combination of words and the idea represented by it.’’ 

McCulloch, Samuel Clyde. ‘‘Dr. Thomas Bray’s final years at 
Aldgate, 1706-1730.’’ Historical magazine of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, xiv (1945), 322-36. 

Micklewright, F. H. Amphlett. ‘‘The place of Presbyterians in the 
1798 rebellion in Ireland.’’ N&Q, cxcr (1946), 2-7, 27-31, 57-60. 

Montagu, M. F. Ashley. ‘‘Tysoniana.’’ Isis, xxxv1 (1946), 105-8. 

Material supplementary to Montagu’s Edward Tyson (1943). 

Morgan, Ivronwy. The nonconformity of Richard Baxter. London: 
Epworth Press, 1946. 

Smyth, Charles. ‘‘ Archbishop Herring and the ’45.’’ Church quar- 
terly review, CXL (1946), 30-47. 

Warner, James H. ‘‘ ‘The macaroni parson’.’’ Queen’s quarterly, 


um (1946), 41-53. 
A biographical account of the Rev. William Dodd. 


IV. LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


Aronson, A. ‘‘The anatomy of taste: a note of eighteenth-century 
periodical literature.’’ MLN, ux1 (1946), 228-36. 

Bate, Walter Jackson. From classic to romantic: premises of taste 
in eighteenth-century England. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1946. Pp. vii + 197. 


The Lowell Lectures for 1945 make up this volume, in which Mr. Bate 
traces the disintegration of such concepts as general nature and decorum 
and the emergence of ‘‘romantic’’ individualism and subjectivism in the 
eighteenth century. He seeks the preinises of taste in psychological and 
aesthetic theory, and is in agreement with most scholars in regarding empiri- 
tism, associationism, and the cult of feeling as forces that led to the rise of 
romantic taste and romantic art in the late eighteenth century. Mr. Bate 
has read widely in the criticism and aesthetics of the century, and all the 
familiar names and ideas appear in his book. 

The chapter headings indicate the development of the thesis: 1. The classic 
and neo-classic premises; 11. Neo-classic developments and reactions; 111. John- 
son and Reynolds: the premise of general nature; Iv. The growth of individ- 
ualism: the premise of association of ideas; v. The growth of individualism: 
the premise of feeling; vi. The English romantic compromise. The treatment 
of such complex topics in six lectures made it necessary that the lecturer 
should condense and generalize, and it would be unreasonable to quarrel with 
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Mr. Bate for submitting to this necessity. As a matter of fact, such a book 
as this is often very useful to students who approach a difficult field for the 
first time and who need a Baedeker to point out the landmarks. 
Unfortunately, however, Mr. Bate has written these lectures in an academic 
jargon and a needlessly obscure manner that make reading them a burden. 
some task, especially since the effort required to unravel his tangled syntay 
and to translate his vocabulary into something resembling normal English 
is not often rewarded by the discovery of new truth. For example: ‘‘ From 
the universal character of its ethical standpoint, classicism draws a marked 
distinction between centrality and diversity, between man’s unified, rational 
grasp of his ideal nature, and his peripheral and independent development, 
as a particular, of the impulses and reactions which comprise what is ocea- 
sionally called his personality’’ (p. 11). It is scarcely quibbling if an irritated 
reader should ask how any sort of distinction can be drawn from a universal 
character; why such a cliché as ‘‘marked distinction’’ is required to separate 
such already distinct concepts as ‘‘centrality’’ and ‘‘diversity,’’ or, for that 
matter, ‘‘rational grasp’’ and ‘‘independent development’’;‘ what the word 
occasionally is doing in the sentence at all; and why one should accept without 
protest such a shapeless sentence and such flaccid language from a teacher of 
English. One might explain the curious syntax of the following as being due 
to bad proof-reading: ‘‘. . . there is much that fails to attain and indeed 
obstruct what, — a man should be’’ (p. 12). But two pages later one meets the 
following: ‘‘In Aristotelian and indeed most classical use of the term...” 

(p. 14). 

Pro write like this is to use English as a dead language. After reading 
whole pages written in this manner, one comes with relief upon quotations 
from the eighteenth century: they have the cool clarity of oases in the midst 
of desert sands. The least skilful writer quoted knew how to shape a sentence 
firmly, was sensitive to the meaning of words, had a respect for idiom and 
syntax, and could make generalizations without vagueness. It is a pity that 
so much learning as Mr. Bate has should be obscured by loose syntax and 
imprecise and pretentious language, and that a modest and otherwise useful 
book should confront the willing reader with- almost insuperable obstacles. 

The book contains no bibliography, and the index refers only to proper 
names. — SAMUEL HoLtT MONK. 


Bentley, Gerald Eades. Shakespeare and Jonson: their reputations 
in the seventeenth century compared. 2 vols. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press [1945]. Cf. PQ, xxv, 143. 

Rev. by T. W. Baldwin in JEGP, xtv, 232-34; by C. J. Sisson in MLB, 

XLI, 73-74. 

Christensen, Francis. ‘‘ John Wilkins and the Royal Society reform 
of prose style.’’ MLQ, vir (1946), 179-87, 279-90. 

Clarke, M. L. Greek studies in England, 1700-1830. Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1945. Pp. 255. 

Rev. in Durham University journal, xxxvitl, 102-3. 

Craigie, William A. The critique of pure English from Caxton to 
Smollett. (S. P. E. tract, No. uxv.) Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
London: Cumberlege, 1946. Pp. 171. 


Dawson, Giles E. ‘‘The copyright of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
works.’’ Studies in honor of A. H. R. Fairchild (University of 
Missouri studies, Vol. xx1, No. 1, 1946), pp. 9-35. 

In part on the eighteenth century. 

Hughes, Leo, and Secouten, Arthur H. ‘‘Some theatrical adapta- 

tions of a picaresque tale.’’ Studies in English, Department of 
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English, The University of Texas, 1945-1946 (Austin, 1946), 
pp. 98-114. 

Jones, Claude E. ‘‘Contributors to ‘The critical review,’ 1756- 
1785.’ MLN, uxt (1946), 433-41. 
Lists and discusses known and supposed contributions. The discussion of 


Goldsmith is inaccurate in some of its details, and the list for him is less 
complete than the one in CBEL (i, 638-39). See also under Goldsmith in the 


present bibliography. 

Judson, Alexander C. ‘‘The seventeenth-century lives of Edmund 
Spenser.’’ HLQ, x (1946), 35-48. 

A portion of the article is concerned with the period after 1660. 

Krapp, Robert M. ‘‘Class analysis of a literary controversy: wit 
and sense in seventeenth century English literature.’’ Science 
& society, x (1946), 80-92. 

‘‘A letter to A. H. Esq; concerning the stage’’ (1698) and ‘‘ The occasional 
paper’’: No. IX (1698). With an introduction by H. T. Swedenberg, Jr. (Ser. 
m: Essays on the stage, No. 1.) Augustan Reprint Society, Sept. 1946. 
McCullough, Bruce. Representative English novelists: Defoe to 

Conrad. New York and London: Harper, 1946. Pp. ix + 359. 

Mandach, André de. Moliére et la comédie de moeurs en Angleterre 
(1660-68): essai de littérature comparée. Neuchatel: A la Baco- 
niére, 1946. Pp. 128. 

Rev. by V. de S. Pinto in MLR, xu, 434-35; in N&Q, cxc, 197-98; in TLS, 
April 20, p. 187. . 

Mignon, Elizabeth. Crabbed age and youth: the old men and women 
in the Restoration comedy of manners. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press, 1946. Pp. 184. 

Miles, Josephine. Major adjectives in English poetry from Wyatt 
to Auden. (University of California publications in English, 
Vol. xu, No. 3.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cal- 
ifornia Press, 1946. Pp. 305-426. 

Morgan, F. C. A Hereford bookseller’s catalogue of 1695. Reprint- 
ed from the Woolhope Club Transactions. Hereford: Printed 
by the author, 1946. Pp. 15. 

Throws light on the reading taste of the provinces. 

Morgan, Penelope E. ‘‘A few notes on the production of chil- 
dren’s books to 1860.’’ N&Q, cxc (1946), 92-96, 113-15. 

Some material on the eighteenth century. 

Patrick, J. Max. ‘‘ The free state of Noland, a neglected Utopia from 
the age of Queen Anne.’’ PQ, xxv (1946), 79-88. 

Perkinson, Richard H. ‘‘The epic in five acts.’’ SP, xum (1946), 
465-81. 

Reade, Aleyn Lyell. ‘‘The Seatonian Prize at Cambridge.’’ N&Q, 
exc (1946), 68-69. 

On the poetry prize instituted in 1738 and its relation to competitions in 
the Gentleman’s magazine. 


Rowse, A. L. The English spirit: essays in history and literature. 
London: Maemillan, 1944. Pp. x + 275. 
In addition to the papers on Swift and Horace Walpole listed separately, 
this collection contains the following essays: ‘‘Clarendon’s Life’’ (pp. 169- 
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75), ‘‘Sarah Churchill in old age’’ (pp. 193-201), ‘‘The letters of Junius” 
(pp. 208-13). Rev. by Leland H. Carlson in AHR, Li, 366-67. 


Saintsbury, George. T'he peace of the Augustans: a survey of eight. 
eenth-century literature as a place of rest and refreshment. 
With an Introduction by Sir Herbert Grierson. (World’s Clas. 
sics, No. 506.) Oxford University Press; London: Cumberlege, 
1946. 

A reprint of Saintsbury’s work, first published in 1916. 


Secord, A. W. ‘‘Our indispensable eighteenth century.’’ JEGP, 
xLv (1946), 153-63. 

Mainly a review-article on Studies in English, Department of English, The 
University of Texas, 1944, 


Sheldon, Esther K. ‘‘Pronouncing systems in eighteenth-century 
dictionaries.’’ Language, xxu (1946), 27-41. 

Spink, J. 8. ‘‘The teaching of French pronunciation in England 
in the eighteenth century, with particular reference to the 
diphthong o7.’’ MLR, xu (1946), 155-63. 

Starnes, De Witt T., and Noyes, Gertrude E. The English diction. 
ary from Cawdrey to Johnson, 1604-1755. Chapel Hill: Univer. 


sity of North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. x + 299. 

Rev. by Douglas Bush in AHR, uu, 172. 

This is a competent book on an eminently worthwhile subject which fora 
long time has been in need of just such treatment as it has now received. It 
is remarkable how little information even well educated people usually have 
about dictionaries. This work should do something at least to encourage 
enlightenment on this too much neglected subject. 

At the beginning of the book there are sixteen pages of photostatic repro- 
ductions of title pages and other interesting portions of dictionaries from 
Cawdrey to Johnson. These reproductions are full of interest. For example, 
those from Cawdrey’s dictionary show that as early as 1604 he undertook 
to give some information about the sources of the words in his dictionary 
by ‘‘noting’’ with a g ‘‘such words as are deriued & drawne froé the Greek.” 
A special symbol was used before those from French, and ‘‘such words as are 
deriued from the latin haue no marke at all.’’ Thomas Blount fifty years 
later is properly credited by the authors with being the first English lexicog- 
rapher to attempt etymologies, but undoubtedly Cawdrey groped in the same 
direction. 

Following the photostats is chapter I on ‘‘The medieval and renaissance 
heritage of the English dictionary.’’ With this chapter as an introduction the 
authors proceed to devote a chapter to each of the score of dictionaries and 
their authors that appeared from 1604 to 1755. 

These chapters naturally vary considerably in length and interest, but they 
are all well and informatively written. Pertinent and available facts are 
given about each lexicographer involved, and such a discussion of his work 
is supplied as enables the reader to form some estimate of what it owed to 
its predecessors and what original contribution, if any, it made to lexicographit 
progress. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that devoted to John Wesley and 
his little dictionary of 1753. In this chapter there is given briefly an account 
of how zealously Wesley labored in behalf of the education of his followers. 
This dictionary was compiled, as a matter of fact, to aid in their comprebet 
sion of his fifty-volume Christian library. On the title page he commended 
the results of his lexicographical activities thus: ‘‘N.B. The Author assures 
you, he thinks this is the best English Dictionary in the World.’’ . 

The volume concludes with appendices devoted to a discussion of medieval 
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and renaissance vocabularies, an account of the development of cant diction- 
aries 1566-1785, and a bibliography and census of dictionaries in American 
libraries. 

The book is well provided with notes and an index, and its physical make-up 
js entirely creditable to the University of North Carolina Press.—M. M. 


MATHEWS. 
Suckling, Norman. ‘‘A further contribution to the classic-romantic 
debate.’? Durham University journal, xxx1x (1946), 20-26. 

A discussion taking its starting point from Barzun’s Romanticism and the 

modern ego (1943). 

Sutherland, James. ‘‘Some aspects of eighteenth-century prose.’’ 
Essays on the eighteenth century presented to David Nichol 
Smith in honour of his seventieth birthday (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1945), pp. 94-110. 


This is an excellent, gracefully written, perceptive and instructive essay 
focussed on the mid-eighteenth-century shift from the Addisonian conver- 
sational prose to the formality which is illustrated in its obscure beginnings 
by such a ‘‘fribble’’ as Melmoth and in its zenith gigantically by Johnson 
and Gibbon. One of the most original observations in the essay concerns the 
part played in this shift by the Scottish writers, Robertson, Blair, Mackenzie 
and others, who, ill at ease in the English casual idiom, rose by necessity to 
formality and ‘‘the general analogy of the language.’’ Lord Auchinleck’s 
disgusted comment on his son Jamie’s pinning himself to the tail of the auld 
dominie Johnson is amusingly quoted to illustrate the natural idiom of the 
educated Scot. One might add to the thesis only the reservation that Boswell 
himself was a Scot who wrote an English prose so easy and so pellucid that, 
as another contributor to the same volume has put it, ‘‘in him we seem to 
see the past through no kind of medium at all, or at most through plate 
glass.’ As Mr. Sutherland’s essay deals largely with causes of prose style 
or its models in real life, especially the relations between conversation and 
prose, it may be relevant to say that it raises what appears to the present 
reviewer a very difficult and very interesting problem about art and nature. 
On the one hand, there is the fact that English prose, from the time of 
Bacon almost continuously to Johnson, has been described in one way or 
another as moving toward the dynamic, the fluid, natural and conversational. 
Coming from a different direction to close the gap between literature and 
life there is such a boast as Dryden’s: ‘‘Our ladies and our men now speak 
more wit In conversation, than those poets writ.’’ It may be said in complete 
agreement with Mr. Sutherland that the passage quoted from Defoe’s Review 
sounds indeed so colloquial that we can hear the coffee-house harranguer 
pausing to gulp in his breath, that the lively account of Mrs. Mountfort by 
Cibber in his Apology sounds like the dialogue that Cibber had written and 
heard in comedies, that the facetious letter of Gray to Walpole is a wonder- 
fully nimble and apparently unpremeditated sprint of whimsy. On the other 
hand, there is the fact that literature commonly gives us something other 
than, and in a sense better than, life. If an appeal to a charming piece of 
fantasy is admissible, we may recall a scene in the Orlando of Virginia Woolf. 
The guests at Lady R.’s brilliant and delightful assembly talked of the gout 
leaving a right leg and going to the left, of a stay with a friend in York- 
shire—when the door opened and a little gentleman entered. A curiously 
disagreeable sensation spread over the company. After a silence, the little 
gentleman opened his mouth, but what he said is not quoted, for, says a 
footnote, it may be found in his published works. ‘‘ ‘Mr. Pope,’ said old 
Lady R. in a voice trembling with sarcastic fury, ‘you are pleased to be 
Witty.’ ’’ And that was the end of the party. The premises for this passage 
Were no doubt found less in any kind of historical document than in the 
author’: own immediate intuition of social and literary human nature — and 
are none the less valuable for that. Our opinion upon such historical matters 
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will always be based in part upon the analogy of our own experience. A lite. 
rary prose which is superior enough to conversation to be worth printing, if 
it sounds like conversation, sounds so, one may suspect, only in a subtle and 
artful way which deviates from average real conversation as far as do the 
sermons of South or the essays of Johnson, and which, if one may in part 
subscribe to the paradox of Wilde in his ‘‘ Decay of lying,’’ has been rather 
a model for nature than an imitation. The best conversational models gt 
that time, we are told by Mr. Sutherland, were an Atterbury or a Chesterfield, 
But to be a model is to be superior, and to that extent an artist. Nor is what 
they said recorded, but what they wrote. Almost any student of the eight. 
eenth century has at some time found it convenient to speak of the Addisonian 
conversational prose. The precise import of the usage, however, would seem 
to be still a matter for some analysis—a matter engagingly set before uy 
in Mr. Sutherland’s essay.— W. K. Wimsatt, JR. 


Tarr, Sister Mary Muriel. Catholicism in Gothic fiction: a study of 
the nature and function of Catholic materials in Gothic fiction 
in England (1762-1820). Washington: Catholic University 
Press, 1946. Pp. vii + 141. 

Van Lennep, William. ‘‘The Smock Alley players of Dublin.” 
ELH, xi (1946), 216-22. 

New information concerning the later seventeenth century. 

Watson, Melvin R. ‘‘The Spectator tradition and the development 
of the familiar essay.’? HLH, xin (1946), 189-215. 

Weisinger, Herbert. ‘‘The study of the revival of learning in Eng- 
land from Bacon to Hallam.’’ PQ, xxv (1946), 221-47. 

Wellek, René. ‘‘The concept of baroque in literary scholarship.” 
Journal of aesthetics and art criticism, v (1946), 77-109. 


Wolf, Edward C. Rowlandson and his illustrations of eighteenth 
century English literature. Copenhagen: Munksgaard; Lon- 
don: Cumberlege, 1945. Pp. 205. 

Zimansky, Curt A. ‘‘Chaucer and the School of Provence: a prob- 
lem in eighteenth century literary history. a PQ, xxv (1946), 
321-42. 


V. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Joseph Addison 
(See Sir Richard Blackmore.) 


Jane Austen 
Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Sense and sensibility.’’ Corr. in TLS, July 6, 
1946, p. 319. 
Greenwood, Elsie. ‘‘Lovers’ vows at Mansfield Park.’’ National 
review, cxxvil (1946), 72-76. 
James Beattie 
Walker, Ralph S. (ed.). James Beattie’s London diary, 1773. 
(Aberdeen University studies, No. 122.) Aberdeen: University 
Press, 1946. 
Aphra Behn 
Hill, Rowland M. ‘‘Aphra Behn’s use of setting.’”’? MLQ, vu (1946), 
189-203. 


A ‘‘study of her technique in the use of realistic locale.’’ 
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Jeremy Bentham 


Bentham, Jeremy. The limits of jurisprudence defined, being Part 
Two of ‘‘An introduction to the principles of morals and legis- 
lation.’’ Now first printed from the author’s manuscript, with 
an introduction by Charles Warren Everett. New York: Co- 
jumbia University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1945. 
Pp. 358. 


Rev. by E. T. Mitchell in Southwestern social science quarterly, xxvi, 355- 
57; by Hans J. Morgenthau in JMH, xviu, 77-78. 


Muirhead, Arnold. ‘‘A Jeremy Bentham collection.’’ Labrary, 5th 
ser., 1 (1946), 6-27. 

Stark, W. ‘‘Jeremy Bentham as an economist: II. Bentham’s in- 
fluence.’’ Economic journal, tv1 (1946), 583-608. 


A sequel to the author’s study of Bentham’s economic thought in the same 
journal for April, 1941. 


Richard Bentley 
(See William King.) 

George Berkeley 

Rome, Sydney C. ‘‘Berkeley’s conceptualism.’’ Philosophical re- 
view, LV (1946), 680-86. 
Thomas Betterton 
(See also William Congreve.) 

Ward, Charles E. ‘‘The tempest: a Restoration opera problem.”’ 


ELH, xm (1946), 119-30. 
Argues that Betterton, not Shadwell, was responsible for the operatic 
version. 


Sir Richard Blackmore 

Sir Richard Blackmore’s ‘‘Essay upon wit’? (1716) and Joseph 
Addison’s ‘‘Freeholder,’’ No. 45 (1716). With an introduction 
by Richard C. Boys. (Ser. 1: Essays on wit, No. 1.) Augustan 
Reprint Society, May, 1946. 

William Blake 

Casier, Esther. ‘‘ William Blake: a study in religious sublimation.’’ 
Catholic world, cLxu (1946), 518-25. 

Collins Baker, C. H. ‘‘ Recent acquisitions in art.’’ HLQ, x (1946), 
105-18. 

Concerned with Blake’s designs for Blair’s The grave, a portrait of Blake 
by Thomas Phillips, and with Gainsborough. 

Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. ‘‘William Blake’s ‘Allamanda’.’’ N&Q, 
exc (1946), 16, 86. 

Meyerstein, E. H. W. ‘‘ ‘A true maid’ and ‘The sick rose’.’’ TLS, 
June 22, 1946, p. 295. 

A possible source for Blake’s poem. 

Oppenheimer, Jane M. ‘‘A note on William Blake and John Hunt- 
er.”’ Journal of the history of medicine and allied sciences, 1 
(1946), 41-45. 

thorer, Mark. ‘‘Blake as a religious poet.’? Sewanee review, Liv 
(1946), 439-48. 
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Schorer, Mark. William Blake: the politics of vision. New York: 


Holt, 1946. Pp. 524. 
Rev. by W. Sypher in Nation, CLxill, 382-83; by William C. DeVane jy 
Yale review, xxxvi (1947), 547-49. 


James Boswell 
(See also Samuel Johnson.) 


Abbott, Claude Coleer. Boswell. (The Robert Spence Watson Mp. 
morial Lecture for 1945-46.) Newcastle upon Tyne: Literary 
and Philosophical Society, 1946. Pp. 24. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘ Boswell’s editors.’’ Corr. in TLS, Sept. 14, 1946, 

. 439. 
Pathos a letter of Johnson to Langton in the Life. 

Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘The life of Boswell.’’ Yale review, xx 
(1946), 445-60. 

Tucker, William J. ‘‘Prince of biographers.’’ Catholic world, 
cLxu (1946), 218-24. 

Wyndham Lewis, D. B. The hooded hawk, or the case of Mr. Bu. 


well. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1946. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 4, 1947, p. 6. 


Robert Boyle 


Fisher, Mitchell Salem. Robert Boyle, devout naturalist: a study 
in science and religion in the seventeenth century. Philadelphia: 
Oshiver Studio Press, 1945. Pp. 184. 


Rev. by George Kimball Plochmann in Ethics, Lv1, 323-24; by Philip P. 

Wiener in Journal of philosophy, xu, 558-60. 

More, Louis Trenchard. The life and works of the Honourable Rob- 
ert Boyle. London and New York: Oxford University Press, 
1944. Pp. xii + 313. Cf. PQ, xxiv, 137-38; xxv, 148. 

Rev. by G. N. Clark in EHR, ux1, 106-8. 


Edmund Burke 


Barker, Ernest. Essays on government. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. vii + 269. 


Contains the following pieces among others: ‘‘Burke and his Bristol cor 
stituency,’’ ‘‘Burke on the French Revolution,’’ and ‘‘ Blackstone on tle 
British constitution. ’’ 


Cone, Carl. ‘‘Pamphlet replies to Burke’s Reflections.’’ South 
western social science quarterly, xxv1 (1945), 22-34. 

Somerset, H. V. F. ‘‘Edmund Burke as a letter writer.’ Nine 
teenth century, cxu (1946), 94-97. 


Fanny Burney 
Coolidge, Theresa. ‘‘Family concerns of Fanny Burney.’’ More 
books, xx1 (1946), 83-86. 
Robert Burns 


‘*Burns and his people.’’ TLS, July 20, 1946, p. 342. 


‘‘The Frank Hogan sale.’’ TLS, Mar. 2, 1946, p. 108. 
A letter from the Parke-Bernet Galleries raising some bibliographical point 
relative particularly to Burns. 
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Samuel Butler 
Allen, Don C. ‘‘Donne, Butler, and ?’’ MLN, ux1 (1946), 65. 
Bentley, Norma E. ‘‘In defense of Butler.’’ MLN, ux (1946), 
359-60. 


An answer to the preceding article. 


Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield 


Neumann, J. H. ‘‘Chesterfield and the standard of usage in Eng- 
lish’? MLQ, var (1946), 463-75. 


Charles Churchill 


Weatherly, Edward H. ‘‘Churchill’s literary indebtedness to 
Pope.’’ SP, xuim (1946), 59-69. 


Maintains that ‘‘the most important single literary influence on Churchill’s 
poetic career’? may have been the work of Pope. 


Weatherly, Edward H. ‘‘The personal and literary relations of 
Charles Churchill and David Garrick.’’ Studies in honor of 
A. H. R. Fairchild, edited by Charles T. Prouty (University 
of Missouri studies, Vol. xx1, No. 1, 1946), pp. 153-60. 


Colley Cibber 


Wood, Frederick T. ‘‘A letter of Colley Cibber.’’ N&Q, cxcr 
(1946), 15. 
Prints the text of a letter of c. 1730 to his daughter Charlotte. 


Samuel Cobb 


Cobb, Samuel. ‘‘ Discourse on criticism’? and ‘‘Of poetry’’ from 
“Poems on several occasions’’ (1707). With an introduction 
by Louis I. Bredvold. (Ser. 1: Essays on poetry and language, 
No. 1.) Augustan Reprint Society, July, 1946. 


William Collins 


Tompkins, J. M. S. ‘‘ ‘In yonder grave a Druid lies’.’’ RES, xxm 
(1946), 1-16. 


This well conceived and excellently written article turns on what may seem 
to be a small point, Collins’s use of the word ‘Druid’ in the first line of his 
Ode occasion’d by the death of Mr. Thomson. It is clear that the eighteenth- 
century associations of the word made it appropriate, despite the objections 
of Mrs. Barbauld and Professor Garrod. The Miltonic identification of Druid 
with bard and the association with a natural setting were taken up by the 
Wartons and then by Collins in the 1740’s. Thomson’s most important refer- 
ence to the Druids is in a somewhat different vein: 


Bold were those Britons, who, the careless Sons 

Of Nature, roam’d the Forest-Bounds, at once, 

Their verdant City, high-embowering Fane, 

And the gay Circle of their woodland Wars: 

For by the Druid taught, that Death but shifts 

The vital Scene, they that prime Fear despis’d; 

, And, prone to rush on Steel, disdain’d to spare 
An ill-sav’d Life that must again return. [| Liberty, Iv, 626-33] 


To Miss Tompkins’s interpretation I would add that Thomson’s cult of 
Political liberty here leads him to emphasize heroic valor rather than primeval 
Wisdom and communion with nature. In Tindal’s translation of Rapin’s 
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History of England ([{2nd ed.; London, 1732], 1, v) and in Temple’s essay 
Of heroic virtue Thomson found the lines from Lucan which he adapts ang 
verbally echoes. Rowe’s version runs in part: 


Thrice happy they beneath their Northern Skies, 

Who that worst Fear, the fear of Death, despise: 

Hence they no Cares for this frail Being feel, 

But rush undaunted on the pointed Steel; 

Provoke approaching Fate, and bravely scorn 

To spare that Life which must so soon return [ Pharsalia,1,806-11}, 


We thus get a Celtic counterpart of the famous Scandinavian theme of the 
contempt of death, and Celtic liberty as a counterpart of Gothic liberty (see 
Samuel Kliger, ‘‘The Goths in England,’’? MP, xu [1945], 107-17, especially 
116-17). It is hard to be precise about these matters, but evidently Thoms 
is less inclined than the Wartons to dwell on the bardic or druidie theme in 
a mood of romantic antiquarianism; it is stretching the term somewhat to call 
The seasons ‘‘druidical,’’ as Miss Tompkins does, though she has a sensitive 
appreciation of Thomson’s basic attitudes. She points out Collins’s use of 
the subject in his Ode to liberty, where consorted Druids sing before British 
chiefs in a shrine which has been transported from an ancient British wood 
to some realm beyond the skies. This is a more thorough blending of the polit- 
ical theme of Thomson with the bardic theme. Miss Tompkins finds no prece- 
dent for Collins’s temple; I would suggest tentatively that William King’s 
Templum libertatis (1742) may have helped to give Collins the image. 

This interesting study may remind us that the whole subject of the eight- 
eenth-century attitude toward British antiquity needs reéxamination. — ALAN 
D. McKILLop. 


George Colman the Younger 


Bagster-Collins, Jeremy F. George Colman the Younger, 1762-1836. 


New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. vi + 367. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 30, p. 593. 

The life of the younger Colman was, as this ‘‘first full biography’’ sug: 
gests, very much that of a familiar type of eighteenth-century comic hero. He 
came into the world equipped with a Stern Parent, a successful man of the 
theater who had determined that his son should not follow the glamorous 
path. But the restrictions and stratagems of the Stern Parent could never 
for long prevent Nature from asserting herself, and the younger Colman was 
soon deep in the bohemian theatrical life of the day. Following the pattern, 
he became involved in an ill-considered marriage, from which he sought relief 
in the arms of the leading lady of his company. A succession of farces, melo- 
dramas, and sentimental comedies flowed from his pen— but only when 
impelled by necessity (his mistress used to lock him in his room until the 
required work was completed) and when well-lubricated with gin-and-water. 
Beneath his rakish exterior, however, there was the expected heart of gold 
When his father was forced to retire from management of the Haymarket, 
young George took over efficiently and with brilliant success. Reasoning up 
his unfortunate marriage, he was able to moralize it: ‘‘I scarcely ever heard 
of a matrimonial scheme, begun so early as mine, and clandestinely, which 
terminated well.’’ And at the end of his life, when he had been appointed 
Examiner of Plays, he became so appallingly moral that even the reformed 
rakes of Richard Cumberland might have thought twice about their course 
with him as a model. 

Of Colman’s plays perhaps the less said the better; he was one of that 
crew of ‘‘rude mechanicals’’ who were busily leading the English drama to 
such depths of sentimentality, slapstick, and violence that Sheridan, in com 
parison, has become one of the masterspirits of comedy. Colman’s most orgr 
nal contributions to the theater were his eccentrics: Pangloss, Trudge, Dagee’ 
wood, Ollapod, though the genealogy of each is not difficult to trace, and eae 
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was carefully designed to profit from the mimical or face-making abilities of 
that group of fine low-comedians who must have done much to make the late 
eighteenth-century theater bearable for its audiences. Colman’s more lasting 
contribution was designed directly for those audiences. This was that mon- 
strous melange of history, music, sensation, and sentimentality which was 
later to turn into full-fledged melodrama. Mr. Bagster-Collins discusses the 
history of melodrama at some length. His definition of the elements is inclu- 
sive: ‘‘a main plot composed of serious incidents capable of arousing ‘pity 
and terror’. . . suspense arising from the possibility of disaster . . . inevita- 
ble emphasis on situation rather than on character; the introduction of low 
comedy relief . . . the employment of every opportunity for spectacle ... and 
embellishment with music both vocal and instrumental.’’ All that was lack- 
ing, actually, which was to play an important part in the masterworks of 
Boucicault and Dibdin Pitt was the ‘‘descriptive’’ music. The pasteboard 
characterization, stage mechanics, pantomime, and an obviously moral conclu- 
sion are all accounted for. The early history (and indeed the later) of melo- 
drama is a matter which deserves much further and detailed investigation. It 
seems likely that such investigation might prove that the form was as natively 
English as domestic tragedy, and not really dependent upon the impetus of 
Holeroft’s unfortunate translation from Pixérécourt. 

If Colman was a good Peter Quince, getting up plays for occasions, he has 
found a good Snug in Mr. Bagster-Collins. The present study is an excellent 
job of collecting widely scattered material and putting it together in digesti- 
ble form. The author has done an inestimable service for future students in 
providing plot summaries of Colman’s plays, thus’ eliminating the necessity 
of ever looking at them again. He is less concerned with his subject’s mana- 
gerial practices, which suggests again how badly needed is a series of studies 
of the directors of the English theater from Henslow onwards: in their deci- 
sions, their omissions and commissions is much of the cultural history of the 
times epitomized. With Mr. Nicoll’s inestimable handlists now completed 
there can be small excuse for further delay in tackling this important sub- 
ject.— ALAN S. DOWNER. 


William Congreve 


Howarth, R. G. ‘‘Congreve’s first play: addendum.’’ PMLA, uxt 
(1946), 596-97. 
On the date of The old bachelor. 
Smith, John Harrington. ‘‘Thomas Corneille to Betterton to Con- 
greve.’”’ JEGP, xtv (1946), 209-13. 


Concerned with the influence of Corneille’s Le Baron d’Albikrac on Better- 
ton’s The amorous widow and of the latter on The way of the world. 


William Cowper 


Myers, Robert Manson. ‘‘Fifty sermons on Handel’s Messiah.’’ 
Harvard theological review, xxx1x (1946), 217-41. 


Concerned with the sermons of the Reverend John Newton on the Messiah 
and with Cowper’s strictures on the Handel Festival of 1784. 


Thomas Day 
Leary, Lewis. ‘‘Thomas Day on American poetry, 1786.’’ MLN, 
LXI (1946), 464-66. 
Daniel Defoe 


—_ Bonamy. ‘‘Daniel Defoe.’’ Neophilologus, xxx (1946), 
-106. 
A lecture delivered at the University of Amsterdam. 


Dobrée, Bonamy. Daniel Defoe. (Allard Pierson Stichtung 
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Afdeling voor Modern Literatuurwetenschap Universteit yap 
Amsterdam, No. 20.) Gronnigen und Batavia: J. B. Wolters, 
1946. Pp. 23. 


Healey, George Harris (ed.). The meditations of Daniel Defoe: 
now first printed. Cummington, Mass.: Cummington Pres, 
1946. Pp. ix + 25. 

Rev. by John Robert Moore in JEGP, xv, 466-68; in TLS, Aug. 24, p. 404, 

Through the editorial good offices of Mr. Healey, we now have in handsome. 
ly printed form seven versified ‘‘ Meditacons,’’ representing perhaps the earli- 
est known compositions written by Defoe. In the original, they comprise the 
final twenty-three pages of a fat holograph, which in time passed from Defoe’s 
hand into the possession of Dr. Duncan of Winborne-Minster, and from thene 
to the Huntington Library without any traceable wake. The body of the M8 
contains Defoe’s transcripts of six sermons preached in 1681 by one Joh . 
Collins, expounding Mark, xvi, 15-16. The MS notebook is indisputably 
authentic. The script can be positively identified, the poems are initialed, and 
the MS itself bears the signature of J. Duncan, who averred in his history of 
the local Winborne church that he was in possession of some original poems 
by Defoe, as well as of a commonplace book entitled ‘‘ Historical Collections 

. .”’ corrected for the press. This latter MS has not since reappeared. 

No one will regret that Mr. Healey did not print Defoe’s copious notes o 
Mr. Collins’ exegetical fling, especially since they ‘‘throw no direct light o 
Defoe.’’ Nevertheless, it is obvious that to Defoe the six sermons were #9 
negligibly ‘‘discursive and dull’’ as to merit 172 pages of fair copy. Does 
Mr. Healey’s asseveration mean also that the sermons had no impact upon 
the genesis of the poems? It may be worth noting, for instance, that although 
the text and title of the first Meditation, ‘‘ Fleeing For Refuge To The hope 
Sett before us,’’ is ostensibly a portion of Hebrews, vi, 18, the poem itself 
would far more appropriately serve as a descant upon Mark, xvi, 16, the text 
of Collins’ last two sermons. Again, one cannot ignore the distinctly homileti- 
cal tone of the second Meditation, ‘‘Come Unto Me all ye That are Weary 
&ea’’ (cf. Matthew, xi, 28), in the fourth stanza of which there also occur 
a close parallel to Mark, xvi, 16, ‘‘We Must Believe We must repent & Pray / 
On Pain of an Eternall Doom.’’ This is neither direct nor biographical light 
upon Defoe, but it is a kind of information not entirely unworthy of the e 
cellent Blado. 

However this may be, the seven ‘‘Meditacons’’ themselves are our proper 
croft. Mr. Healey derives the date of their composition from internal evidence. 
The sermons bear successive dates in 1681, and to mark the omission of one 
of the sermons Defoe suffixed a note to a blank space dated ‘‘July 10th,” 
explaining that he was ‘‘ Absent in ye Country.’’ The editor’s plausible i 
ference is that the notebook must have been current in 1681, and that it was 
therefore quite accountably used to preserve the several poems written in that 
year or slightly later. But without evidence somewhat less presumptive, the 
possibility that the poems were written and copied at some later date must 
be borne in mind. The uniformity of the handwriting is perhaps little to the 
point because, even according to Mr. Healey, Defoe’s script was remarkably 
clean and legible throughout his whole life. Moreover, it has been hinted 
(TLS, August 24, 1946) that the elevation of the Duke of Marlborough 
the position of Captain-General in 1702 may have suggested Defoe’s charac 
terization of the Will, in ‘‘The Seige Raised,’’ as ‘‘Captain-Generall of y* 
Mind.’’ Likewise, there appears in the poem ‘‘of Hapyness Consisting 1 4 
Contented Mind,’’ the phrase ‘‘Subject to Error, by False Lights Betraid. 
Could this have been prompted by the ‘‘erring judgments’ and ‘‘ false lights 
of the autobiographical passage in Dryden’s The hind and the panther (1687)! 
And curiously enough, this particular Meditation is the only one that evinces 
the heroic couplet throughout. : 

Whatever the precise chronology of the ‘‘Meditacons’’ may be, it is certal® 
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that in them we have some unique examples of Defoe’s juvenilia. They con- 
tain the lucubrations of a youthful Christian, freshly tutored in the dogma 
of dissent and very probably concerned with putting his soul in the proper 

ture for the assumption of the frock. The readily cogitable elements of 
his faith consist in a supreme God, an infinitely benign Christ, and a humanity 
laboring in the depravity of Adam. Reason and conscience, martially person- 
ified in the final Meditation, can sustain us, but only the direct intervention 
of divine grace to defeat the errant Will in the life of the suppliant can save 
him. These ideas are all explicit or implicit in the first Meditation alone, in 
which Defoe is himself the guilty penitent, quite verbosely but sincerely eager 
to attain salvation. If this simple faith was engendered and expressed during 
Defoe’s minority, it was to last him throughout his majority, any further 
writings being but fumes of the essence. 

Stylistically the poems are mediocre and prosaic. Whether Defoe deliber- 
ately essayed the Cowleian Pindaric, or whether he was merely unable to 
tailor his meaning to the neat heroic couplet, the fact remains that his main 
tendency was toward the decasyllabic line. He was no stickler for accurate 
rime and with annoying frequency relied upon a feeble assonance to complete 
his verse. Only one of the poems, ‘‘a Psalm of Thanksgiving and a Vow,’’ 
displays a consistently regular line and stanzaic arrangement, four quatrains 
with alternate rime, but the piece stands unfinished and the vow unvowed. To 
sum it up, neither in content nor in style do the ‘‘Meditacons’’ adumbrate a 
great poet, nor indeed did Defoe ever become one. 

The printing and presentation of the book are a capital credit both to the 
printers (Paul Wightman Williams, Jr., and Harry Duncan) and to the 
editor. The Poliphilus type, in which the poems were set, conjures up the 
very page Defoe must have had in mind when he put his meticulous hand to 
the notebook. And to Mr. Healey all students of Defoe are indebted for this 
pittance of Defoe’s early years, where before they had nothing at all. — 
GLEN Harry SHEPLER and HENRY CLINTON HUTCHINS. 


Laird, John. ‘‘Robinson Crusoe’s philosophy.’’ Philosophical in- 
cursions into English literature (Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1946), pp. 21-33. 


Morgan, William T. ‘‘The versatility of Daniel Defoe.’’ More books, 
xxI (1946), 327-46. 


Reeve, Juliet. ‘‘Daniel Defoe and the Quakers.’’ Friends intelli- 
gencer, cim (1946), 282-84. 


John Dryden 


Davies, Godfrey. ‘‘The conclusion of Dryden’s Absalom and Achi- 
tophel.’? HLQ, x (1946), 69-82. 


Hoefling, Sister Mary Chrysantha. A study of the structure of 
meaning in the sentences of the satiric verse ‘‘characters’’ of 
John Dryden. (Catholic University of America diss.) Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Catholic University of America, 1946. Pp. ix + 133. 


Hooker, Edward N. ‘‘The purpose of Dryden’s Annus mirabilis.’ 
HLQ, x (1946), 49-67. 
_An article of unusual interest that throws new light on the origin and 
significance of Dryden’s poem. Mr. Hooker presents convincing evidence that 
Annus mirabilis had its inception in the disturbed —and even seditious — 
atmosphere of the 1660 ’s, when certain republicans and dissenters were effec- 
tively scoring off the Church and the King by means, among others, of pamph- 
lets entitled Mirabilis annus. Dryden’s poem is counter propaganda, part of 
the pamphlet warfare, a persuasive defence of Charles II, a plea for loyalty, 
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as well as ‘‘an eloquent panegyric to trade, and a noble proclamation of 

Britain’s manifest destiny.’’ 

Hooker, Helene Maxwell. ‘‘Dryden’s Georgics and English prede. 
cessors.’’ HLQ, 1x (1946), 273-310. 

Mrs. Hooker presents evidence for the extent and method of Dryden’s hor. 
rowings from his predecessors, and has proved the existence of an unbroken 
tradition of dependence of translators upon their predecessors. For Dryden’ 
Georgics, the earliest source is Thomas May’s Virgil’s Georgicks Englishe 
(1628). William Benson in 1724 accused Dryden of lifting lines almost intaet 
from May, but Mrs. Hooker shows that the couplet in question is not from 
May, but from the version of Dryden’s contemporary, Lauderdale. This 
instance (p. 278) clearly illustrates the complexity of the problem: it is 
dangerous in the extreme to attribute ‘‘plagiarisms’’ to Dryden without 
examination of the whole course of antecedent borrowing. In general the 
proximate source (a point not emphasized by Mrs. Hooker) is more likely 
be used by Dryden; i., he is more likely to borrow from Lauderdale, his 
contemporary, than say from Ogilby’s version (1649), but in borrowing from 
Lauderdale, he may also unconsciously be taking over a rhyme or phrase of 
Ogilby’s already incorporated in Lauderdale. In a number of places Mn, 
Hooker has shown the unbroken descent of a couplet rhyme through four or 
five translators. In her conclusion, Mrs. Hooker admirably assesses Dryden's 
practice in borrowing: ‘‘His borrowings are woven into a single fabric, and 
one needs only to examine his predecessors to discover the superior grace and 
beauty of that fabric. ... He borrowed words, but he created poetry.’’ 

However, in the enthusiastic exhaustiveness of her study, Mrs. Hooker has 
frequently tended to prove more than was needed—or provable. In my 
estimation, evidence of borrowing based on rhymes so common as wine-vine, or 
join-vine (p. 277) is seldom conclusive unless the remainder of the line bear 
unmistakable similarities as well. On the other hand, so unusual a rhyme a 
pumices-trees common to Dryden and Sedley (p. 308) constitutes solid proof 
if one could be certain that Sedley’s version preceded Dryden in time. Als, 
even a standard rhyme like join-vine, if it occurs in a continued sequence of 
couplet rhymes borrowed from the same source, constitutes indisputable ev: 
dence (as with Lauderdale, p. 295). However, evidence of descent based upo 
half-rhymes (one word identical in both rhymes) is far from compelling: » 
obvious a rhyme as blow-foe cannot readily be linked with earlier translaton 
who employ go-foe to rhyme lines having no other resemblance to Dryden's 
couplet (pp. 301-2). Mrs. Hooker elsewhere lays too heavy an emphasis 
rhyme-borrowing when she says the ‘‘ descent of these lines is easily traceable 
to Thomas May’’ (p. 278) where it is the descent of the rhymes only for whit 
she offers evidence — there is no other resemblance between Dryden and May 
at this point. The extra examples referred to in footnotes are by no meal 
uniformly striking, nor always accurate (in footnote 53 the reference 
Lauderdale 134-37 should read 112 ff.) 

Mrs. Hooker in her summary speaks of the ‘‘nine (and possibly ten) ver 
sions which Dryden used’’ (p. 308). In at least three of the versions treatel 
the evidence is so nugatory that the use of ‘‘nine’’ versions is dubious in th 
extreme. For example, with Chetwood, Mrs. Hooker asserts: ‘‘Only one list 
can be traced to Chetwood with -certainty, and here only a rhyme word # 
used, the rest being Dryden.’’ 

Dryden, II, 215-16: 
Our forts on sleepy hills, that far below 
See wanton streams, in winding valleys flow. 


Chetwood, 32-33: 


There, big with story, ancient walls do show 
Their reverend heads; beneath fam’d rivers flow. 


Three considerations make this couplet-rhyme inadmissible as evidence: it 
is a half-rhyme; it is a very easy one; Dryden’s rhyme translates exactly 
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single word in the original (subterlabentia; Georg. II, 157). Similarly, the 
evidence which includes Sacheverell in the ‘‘nine versions’’ is based on the 
mild similarity between Dryden I, 472, ‘‘ And milk and honey, mix with spar- 
kling wine’’ and Sacheverell, 6, ‘‘With milk, with honey, and with flowing 
wine’? (note the adduction here of one-half of the common wine-rhyme as 
evidence of connection). Sedley, also, is included in the nine, although it is 
not certain whether his version antedates Dryden’s. With Sedley (p. 308), 
Mrs. Hooker makes the startling assertion that one of Dryden’s lines is 
‘sidentical’’ with Sedley’s (Dryden IV, 479; Sedley 373): ‘‘Cydipe and 
Lycoras, one a maid.’’ The lines, although similar, are far from identical, for 
Dryden reads ‘‘Cydippe with Licorias, one a Maid.’’ Dryden’s source here is 
more likely May, not Sedley (May reads: ‘‘Cydippe, and bright Licorias, one 
maide’’). 

: Mrs. Hecker asserts that an emendation of mine (‘‘cows’’ for ‘‘crows’’ I, 
570) could have been made solely by a comparison with the earlier translators. 
Aside from the extraordinary suggestion of emending without reference to 
the original, this is, I think, an indication of insufficient attention to the Latin 
original throughout Mrs. Hooker’s study. Such attention might have pre- 
vented the perpetuation of two other errors: ‘‘And willet, that requires a 
yearly toil’? (May, I, 233-34); both Dryden and Lauderdale correctly read 
‘‘millet,?? but have not led Mrs. Hooker to correct the misprint in May, al- 
though they are presented side by side (p. 276). Closer touch with the Latin 
would have revealed an interesting example of Dryden’s being led into a 
gross mistranslation by a misprint in Ogilby. The word curculio (Georg. I, 
186) is rendered as ‘‘ Weezel’’ in Ogilby (1649 ed., p. 47, 1. 12), an obvious 
printer’s error for ‘‘weevil,’’ but Dryden, Busby’s student, is betrayed by 
the misprint in Ogilby into an egregious howler, and his slipshod error (I, 
270) has stood unchallenged to the present: ‘‘The corn-devouring weasel.’’ 
(Mrs. Hooker refers to this line in footnote 11). Unfortunately, there can be 
no emendation here: Dryden’s error is flagrant. 

Mrs. Hooker characterizes her method as ‘‘most cautious and conservative’’ 
—which it is for the predecessors on whom Dryden chiefly relied. It is not 
sufficiently cautious either with evidence based solely on half-rhymes or with 
the lesser predecessors: Dryden’s use of nine or ten earlier versions is, I 
think, both unlikely and unproved. This detracts nothing from the solidity 
of the main conclusions — the strength of the chain of dependence and the 
convention of literary borrowing. A similar analysis of Dryden’s Aeneis 
(which would be a boon to Dryden studies) will reveal the huge predominance 
of Lauderdale’s influence; let us hope that Mrs. Hooker will indebt us further 
by undertaking that large task.— J. McG. BorrKot. 


Ribner, Irving. ‘‘Dryden’s Shakesperian criticism and the neo- 


classical paradox.’’ Shakespeare Association bulletin, xxt 
(1946), 168-71. 
Unimportant. 
Russell, Trusten Wheeler. Voltaire, Dryden, and heroic tragedy. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. viii +- 178. 
Rev. by C. R. T. in Queen’s quarterly, Liu, 542. 
Trowbridge, Hoyt. ‘‘The place of rules in Dryden’s criticism.’’ 
MP, xutv (1946), 84-96. 
Van Doren, Mark. John Dryden: a study of his poetry. New York: 
Holt, 1946. Pp. x + 298. 


Rev. by H. A. in Queen’s quarterly, L111, 276-77; by Samuel H. Monk in 
Sewanee review, Liv, 720-27. 


Ward, C. E. “ ‘Religio laici’ and Father Simon’s ‘History’.’’ MLN, 
LXI (1946), 407-12. 


oncerning Henry Dickinson, translator of Father Simon’s Critical history, 
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and the possibility that Dryden knew Father Simon’s work earlier than hy 
been conjectured. 
Williamson, George. ‘‘The occasion of An essay of dramatic poesy,” 


MP, xuiv (1946), 1-9. 
John Dyer 
Williams, Ralph M. ‘‘Coleridge’s parody of Dyer’s ‘Gronga 
Hill’.’’ MLR, xxi (1946), 61-62. 
Williams, Ralph M. ‘‘John Dyer’s degree from Cambridge.”’ MLV, 
Lx (1946), 172-75. 
Information on the granting of degrees by royal mandate. 
Williams, Ralph M. ‘‘The publication of Dyer’s Ruins of Rome.” 
MP, xuiv (1946), 97-101. 


Laurence Eusden 
Nicholson, Godfrey. ‘‘Laurence Eusden.’’ TLS, May 18, 1946, p. 


235. 
Followed by a note from R. N. Green-Armytage. 


Henry Fielding 
Irwin, W. R. ‘‘Satire and comedy in the works of Henry Fielding.” 
ELH, xm (1946), 168-88. 
Jarvis, R. C. ‘‘The death of Walpole: Henry Fielding and a for. 
gotten cause célébre.’’ MLR, xu (1946), 113-30. 


Mr. Jarvis proposes to correct an error in the accepted biography of Henry 
Fielding and thereby ‘‘to fill in a little of the detail of an obscure period of 
his life.’’ According to the usual story, Fielding, immoderately grieved by 
the death of his first wife, wrote nothing from the autumn of 1744 to 
October, 1745. Only the stimulus of the Jacobite insurrection ‘‘ recalled him 
to active journalism.’’ Mr. Jarvis, however, believes that, impelled by wast 
rather than patriotism, Fielding participated in the paper war which followei 
the death of Walpole, in March, 1745. The issue in this exchange of incivili 
ties was the accusation, published by the surgeon John Ranby, that Walpole 
died not from ‘‘inflammation of the lungs,’’ but from the stupidity of th 
attending physicians— notably Sir Edward Hulse and James Jurin—wh 
dosed him with a violent proprietary medicine, lizivium lithontripticum 
Ranby’s pamphlet was acrimoniously answered, and soon the matter wa 
‘‘referred to the court of Grub Street.’’ Fielding’s contribution, says Mt. 
Jarvis, was a mock-judicial pamphlet entitled A charge to the jury on the su 
of the evidence on the trial of A.B. C.D. and E.F. all M.D. for the death of 
one Robert at Orfud (July, 1745). This seems to have been the bright sp 
in a dreary and well-forgotten cause célébre. ; 

The pamphlet has long been associated with Fielding. It was advertist 
as his in the second edition of Sarah Fielding’s Cleopatra and Octavia (1758). 
Professor Cross listed it as a doubtful work. In 1926, when rediscovered, t 
was catalogued for sale under Fielding’s name and accepted as authentic 
a writer for the Times literary supplement. This history of near, but 1 
final, certainty perhaps explains what might otherwise seem to be equivoté 
tion in Mr. Jarvis’s attitude. From the beginning he assumes Fielding’ 
authorship and spends his time in describing the pamphlet and in fitting » 
into the controversy. Nonetheless, he omits few opportunities of presentilf 
the contents in such a manner that Fielding’s hand is strongly suggested. Tht 
components of irony found by Mr. Jarvis are those which distinguish Fie 
ing’s known work — the judicial pose; the personification; the formality aat 
pedantry; the verbal manipulation (lizivium lithontripticum becomes licklitt 
rum lithonskipticum) ; the careful hearing given to folly, ignorance, and tri 
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ality. These devices appear not only in A charge to the jury proper, but in 
the two other parts, respectively Catalogus libroruwm in arte medica praestan- 
tiwvm and A project for the advancement of physic. 

Regrettably Mr. Jarvis felt obliged to confirm his belief in Fielding’s author- 
ship by recourse to ‘‘a handy touchstone of his style,’’ the use of hath and 
doth for has and does, which he finds throughout the Charge. Although an 
idiosyncrasy frequently appearing in Fielding’s known work, the occurrence 
of these usages alone should not be offered as proof of his authorship. They 
are too easily imitated; and Mr. Jarvis elsewhere recalls the extent to which 
Fielding was annoyed by superficial imitators. Moreover, Mr. Jarvis notes 
that the Project lacks the hath-doth mannerism. This fact alone disturbs his 
confidence in its authenticity, although the essay as a whole represents ‘‘his 
characteristic ironical style.’’ He suggests that Fielding may have removed 
‘‘the distinctive verbal features’’ of this piece, but because of haste failed 
to do so in the Charge. One wonders how much time would have been re- 
quired to change the hath’s and doth’s in twenty-odd pages. Mr. Jarvis erred 
tactically by emphasizing an inessential, easily imitated and altered verbal 
characteristic when he was able to demonstrate that the pamphlet as a whole 
contains distinguishing marks of Fielding’s general attitude, style, and method. 

Having finished the article, the reader may well wonder whether Mr. Jarvis, 
in rehearsing carefully this ‘‘wordy little war,’’ had no other purpose than 
proving that Fielding was obliged by threatened poverty to resume writing in 
July, instead of October, 1745. He says nothing about the change which may 
be inferred in our conception of Fielding’s character. Certainly he has put 
another nick in the pedestalled Fielding, who broke the silence of grief only 
because England’s painfully won liberties were endangered. But by failing 
to draw any generalized conclusion he not only risks misinterpretation but 
also misses an excellent opportunity of illustrating the possible significance of 
research in biographical minutiae for the understanding and appraisal of a 
major author. This omission is the more unfortunate, since Mr. Jarvis’s 
material is copious, his presentation plausible, and his style engaging. — 
W. R. Irwin. 


Locke, Miriam Austin. ‘‘An edition of The true patriot by Henry 
Fielding, with an introduction and critical notes.’’ Summaries 
of doctoral dissertations submitted to the Graduate School of 
Northwestern University, xu (1946), 9-14. 

Tillett, Nettie S. ‘‘Is Coleridge indebted to Fielding?’’ SP, xim 
(1946), 675-81. 

For certain views in the Biographia literaria. 
Woods, Charles B. ‘‘Fielding and the authorship of Shamela.’’ PQ, 


xxv (1946), 248-72. 
Arguments for his authorship. 


Richard Flecknoe 
“Essay on wit”? (1748); Richard Flecknoe’s “Of one that zany’s 
the good companion’? and ‘‘Of a bold abusive wit’’ (second edi- 
tion, 1665); Joseph Warton, ‘‘The adventurer,’’ Nos. 127 and 
133 (1754); “‘Of wit’? (‘‘Weekly register,’’ 1732). With an 
introduction .to the series on wit by Edward N. Hooker. (Ser. 


id ones on wit, No. 2.) Augustan Reprint Society, November, 
6. 


David Garrick 
(See Charles Churchill.) 
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John Gay 


Brown, Wallace Cable. ‘‘Gay’s mastery of the heroic couplet,” 
PMLA, uxt (1946), 114-25. 

Mack, Maynard. ‘‘Gay Augustan.’’ Yale University Library gazette, 
xx1 (1946), 6-10. 


Concerned with a collection of Gay’s writings given to Yale by Chauncey 


B. Tinker. 
Edward Grbbon 


Bonnard, Georges. ‘‘L’Importance du deuxiéme séjour de Gibbon 
a Lausanne dans la formation de l’historien.’’ Mélanges d’his. 
toire et de littérature offerts d Monsieur Charles Gilliard (Lau. 
sanne, 1944), pp. 400-420. 

Le Journal de Gibbon a Lausanne, 17 aotit 1763-19 avril 1764, 
Publié par Georges Bonnard. (Université de Lausanne, Publica- 
tions de la Faculté de lettres, No. vi.) Lausanne: Librairie de 
1’Université, F'. Rouge et Cie S. A., 1945. Pp. xxvi + 326. 

Bonnard’s two works rev. by L. S. Sutherland in EHR, Lx1, 408-11; by 


J. W. Swain in JMH, xvi, 351-52. Le Journal alone rev. by Aileen Dunham 
in AHR, ull, 172-73; in TLS, Feb. 16, p. 80. 


Graham, W. H. ‘‘Gibbon’s Decline and fall.’’ Contemporary te 
view, Sept. 1946, pp. 106-10. 
A popular paper. 
Thompson, A. Hamilton. Gibbon. London: P. S. King and Staples, 
for the Historical Association, 1946. Pp. 67. 


Charles Gildon 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘The groans of Great Britain: an unassigned 
tract by Charles Gildon.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America, Xu (1946), 22-31. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


Friedman, Arthur. ‘‘Goldsmith’s contributions to the Critical re- 
view.’’ MP, xuiv (1946), 23-52. 


Re-examines the attributions to Goldsmith; drops eight reviews from the 
Goldsmith canon and considers others doubtful. 


Jones, Claude E. ‘‘Goldsmith’s ‘Natural history’ — a plan.”’ N&Q, 
cxcr (1946), 116-17. 


Reprints an early plan of Goldsmith’s work from the Critical review for 
November, 1774. 


Lovejoy, Arthur O. ‘‘Goldsmith and the chain of being.’’ JHI, vi 
(1946), 91-98. 
A comment on Winifred Lynskey’s ‘‘Goldsmith and the chain of being,” 
JHI, vt (1945), 363-74. 
Seeber, Edward D., and Remak, Henry H. H. ‘‘The first French 
translation of ‘The deserted village’.’’ MLR, xu1 (1946), 62-67. 
Tracy, C. R. ‘‘Browning and Goldsmith.’’ PMLA, ux (1946), 600 
601. 
Thomas Gray 


Starr, H. W. ‘‘Gray’s craftsmanship.’’ JEGP, xiv (1946), “a 
A study of the revisions of the Elegy, The progress of poesy, and The bard. 
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Lord Herbert of Cherbury 


Hutcheson, Harold R. ‘‘Lord Herbert and the deists.’’ Journal of 
philosophy, XLin (1946), 219-21. 


Aaron Hill 


Kies, Paul P. ‘‘A note on the authorship of The fatal extrava- 
gance.’’ Research studies of the State College of Washington, 
xiv (1946), 88. 

Kies, Paul P. ‘‘Notes on Millay’s The king’s henchman.’’ Research 
studies of the State College of Washington, xiv (1946), 247-48. 


Raises the surprising question of whether Miss Millay was indebted to 
Hill’s Elfrid. 
Thomas Hobbes 
Arendt, Hannah. ‘‘Expansion and the philosophy of power.’’ 
Sewanee review, Liv (1946), 601-16. 
Mosse, George L. ‘‘Thomas Hobbes: jurisprudence at the cross- 
roads.’’ University of Toronto quarterly, xv (1946), 346-55. 


Thomas Holcroft 
Hennig, John. ‘‘Trenck and Britain.’’ MLR, xu (1946), 393-407. 


Edward Howard 


Boas, F. S. ‘‘A lost Restoration play restored.’’ TLS, Sept. 28, 


1946, p. 246. 
Concerning a prompt copy of Howard’s unprinted play, The change of 
crownes. 


David Hume 


Kallich, Martin. ‘‘The associationist criticism of Francis Hutche- 
son and David Hume.’’ SP, xum1 (1946), 644-67. 


Designed to show how Hutcheson and Hume used the association of ideas 
‘for three major critical purposes, of which two are clearly at variance with 
each other.’’ 


Kydd, Rachael M. Reason and conduct in Hume’s Treatise. (Ox- 
ford classical and philosophical monographs.) Oxford Univer- 


sity Press, 1946. Pp. ux + 196. 
Rev. in TLS, May 4. 


Maxwell, J. C. ‘‘An allusion in Hume’s letters.’’ N@Q, cxc (1946), 
228-30. 
Francis Hutcheson 
(See also David Hume.) 
Aldridge, Alfred O. ‘‘A preview of Hutcheson’s ethics.’’ MLN, 
LXI (1946), 153-61. 
Samuel Johnson 
(See also James Boswell.) 


Brown, John J. ‘‘Samuel Johnson and the first roller-spinning 
_ Machine.’’ MLR, xu1 (1946), 16-23. 
Cairnes, William T. ‘The religion of Dr. Johnson.’’ The religion 
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of Dr. Johnson and other essays (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1946), pp. 1-23. 

The chief importance of this essay, by a recently deceased Scottish Minister, 
is that it focuses attention once again on a very controversial period of 
Johnson’s life. After a discussion of Johnson’s unhappy boyhood, his early 
religious experiences, and his agonizing and moving prayers, Mr. Caims 
comes to the last days of the dying man, surrounded by devoted friends, knov. 
ing that ‘‘the awful hour of his own dissolution’’ was at hand. In Boswell’ 
Life, Mr. Cairns insists, the account of this period is ‘‘curiously uncertain,” 
and one is ‘‘conscious of a certain stammer, as though the writer were uneasy 
and could not bring himself to say what his literary conscience would not 
allow him to suppress.’? Why, Mr. Cairns wonders, was Boswell so tentative 
in describing Johnson’s state of mind? Of course, Boswell had not been in 
London during these last days and had been forced to rely on second-hand 
information. But was there another reason? Cairns believes there was, and 
resurrects an old rumor, with which many modern Johnsonians may not be 
familiar, that Johnson near the end of his life became a convert to Evangelical 
‘enthusiasm, ’’ 

There appear to have been at least two different sources for this legend— 
one stemming from Winstanley and perpetuated by William Roberts, the 
biographer of Hannah More; the other stemming from La Trobe and passed 
on to Cowper by John Newton. The basic story was often repeated in Evan- 
gelical publications throughout the nineteenth century. Cairns neither lists 
all of the evidence, nor analyzes it thoroughly (as Mr. Maurice Quinlan is 
doing in a forthcoming article), but he does revive the controversy, and at 
the same time rather casually points to a puzzling problem for all students of 
Boswell and Johnson. 

In the prayer which Johnson wrote for the Communion Service held in his 
room a little over a week before his death, he included the plea ‘forgive 
and accept my late conversion’’ (Life, ed. Hill-Powell, IV, 553). Strahan, 
when printing the prayer for the first time in 1785, omitted the phrase 
altogether; Hawkins (p. 584) without comment restored it; Boswell, who 
must certainly have noticed the discrepancy between the versions, went back 
to the text of Strahan. Did Strahan and Boswell, as Mr. Cairns implies, 
suppress this passage because they knew of the rumors being passed around 
in Evangelical circles and because they feared that this reference might be 
accepted as genuine proof? The ‘‘late conversion’’ would be taken by most 
modern scholars to refer to Johnson’s experience at Oxford after reading 
Law’s Serious call, but enthusiastic readers of the time might easily have 
jumped to the more sensational interpretation of a deathbed acceptance of 
** fanaticism. ’’ 

Few modern readers will be convinced that Johnson actually was ‘‘cot 
verted’’ on his deathbed, but Mr. Cairns has at least served a useful purpose 
in stressing once more the increase in Johnson’s religious fervor and devotion 
near the end of his life. — James L. CLIFForD. 


*‘Captain of industry.’’ Leading article in TLS, Mar. 30, 1946, 
p. 151. 
oo the articles listed by Brown and Mann and also TLS, May 18, 1946, P. 
5. 
C[hapman], R. W. ‘‘ ‘Doctor’ Johnson.’’ N&Q, cxc (1946), 74-75. 
Concerned with the use of the title for Johnson before 1775. 
Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Johnson and Boswell.’’ TLS, Mar. 2, 1946, P. 
103. 


Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Mrs. Piozzi’s omissions from Johnson’s letters 
to Thrales.’’ RES, xxm (1946), 17-28. 


Chapman, R. W. Two centuries of Johnsonian scholarship. (David 
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Murray Foundation lecture.) Glasgow: Jackson, Son and Co., 


1945. Pp. 35. 
Rev. by John Butt in RES, xxii, 241-42; by S. C. Roberts in MLR, xu, 
211-12. 
Hudson, Vincent B. ‘‘Johnson and the Scots.’’ TLS, April 13, 
1946, p. 175. 
Jones, Claude E. ‘‘Johnson and Mrs. Montagu: two letters.’’ N&Q, 
oxcr (1946), 102-3. 
Prints a letter by Johnson to Herbert Croft of February 10, 1783, and 
one by Mrs. Montagu to Croft of September 17, 1762. 


Leavis, F. R. ‘‘Dr. Johnson.’’ Kenyon review, vi (1946), 637-57. 


Mann, J. de L. ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s connection with mechanical spin- 
ning.’’? MLR, xu (1946), 410-11. 

Reade, Aleyn Lyell. Johnson’s early life: the final narrative. (John- 
sonian gleanings, Part x.) London: Privately printed for the 
author by Perey Lund Humphries and Co., 1946. Pp. xii + 224. 

It is well known that Boswell’s great Life of Johnson is heavily weighted 
in the later years, with approximately five-sixths given over to the last 
quarter of a century and only one-sixth to the first fifty years of Johnson’s 
life. We now know a great deal about the great man’s youth — far more 
than did any of his contemporaries —largely through the indefatigable 
efforts of one man, Mr. A. L. Reade, an architect of Liverpool, England. For 
over forty years Mr. Reade has been filling the blank spaces in the Life, 
digging out and pursuing the long-hidden clues, and publishing the results 
privately — first in the large quarto, The Reades of Blackwood Hill and Dr. 
Johnson’s ancestry, and then in the nine volumes of Johnsonian gleanings. 
Some of his more important discoveries have been imbedded in the notes and 
appendices of the Hill-Powell edition of Boswell; but for the full picture of 
the young Johnson scholars have been forced to push their way through the 
long series of disconnected accounts in the earlier volumes of the Gleanings. 
Now, for the convenience of his readers, Mr. Reade gathers all the evidence 
together into one connected story. 

Mr. Reade plainly intends this to be a more popular volume than its prede- 
cessors, and with this in mind has omitted all footnotes and authorities from 
his narrative. As he expresses it, ‘‘the story is purged of all the elaborate 
presentations of evidence, the ponderous marshalling of authorities, the intri- 
cate arguments, the laborious explanations . . . the solemn weighing of prob- 
abilities.’’ As a result ‘‘the sweat and tears that went to the erection of the 
scaffolding have here all been wiped away.’’ What remains is a succinct 
pulling together of all the pertinent evidence into one chronological account. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Reade’s hope that his volume will be read by a non- 
scholarly public is not likely to be realized. His style is simple, straightfor- 
ward, and clear; but it does not possess the color and dash to appeal to the 
majority of twentieth-century readers of biography. He confesses, moreover, 
that he has made practically no attempt to supply a ‘‘background’’ to the 
story, merely painting the main figure without any supporting landscape. 
And despite his rigorous excision of footnotes and scholarly apparatus, he 
could not wholly restrain his real instincts, with the result that at the back 
of the volume there are seventeen appendices embodying recent discoveries 
since Vol. ix. Of even greater weight in frightening away the average reader 
will be the excessive genealogical material which still fills a large part of 
the story. Mr. Reade himself recognizes this objection, but insists that the 
reader must remember ‘‘that the work was conceived in genealogy, and 
largely intended to show to how great an extent that exacting science may 
made to serve the purposes of biography.’’ 
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But if the present volume may never be popular outside scholarly circle, 
it will be very valuable to the serious Johnsonian. For him Mr. Reade hy 
sorted out all the available evidence from eighteenth-century memoirs, letter, 
legal documents, etc., has weighed it seriously for credibility, has discarde 
what is of no importance, and has arranged the rest in proper chronological 
order. To be sure, in the present retelling the reader is not able to discover 
the authority behind each anecdote or statement, and many scholars will wish 
that some method had been devised to indicate where in the earlier volume 
all the evidence could be found. But one thing is certain: no fact has been 
included without long and detailed examination. In the Preface Mr. Reade 
explains his general method. Some authorities like Anna Seward, that mis. 
tress of fabrication, have not been quoted ‘‘without the qualification of her 
name,’’ for, as he puts it, ‘‘they carry hardly any authority unless corr. 
borated from some other source.’’ But, he adds, ‘‘most of the principal 
witnesses to Johnson’s early life, Boswell, Hawkins, William Shaw, and Mm. 
Piozzi, are good witnesses, in varying degree, and what they tell us I accept 
as fact unless it is inherently improbable or conflicts with other evidence,” 
When the same incident is told by several witnesses the procedure has been 
to sift the truth from all versions and to present the most credible composite 
account. This balanced weighing of evidence from all sources is one of Mr. 
Reade’s major contributions to Johnsonian scholarship. 

Some of his triumphs of discovery will already be familiar to most readers: 
the facts about Michael Johnson’s business career; young Samuel’s studies 
at the Lichfield Grammar School; the important influence of his cousin Cor- 
nelius Ford and the long visit to Stourbridge; the length of Johnson’s stay 
at Oxford; his various attempts to be a successful schoolmaster; and the 
details of his residence at Birmingham. But there are hundreds of minor 
bits of evidence which cannot be found in any edition of Boswell. Fitted into 
their proper places, they make clear much that has puzzled us in Johnson's 
formative years. 

Although neither a completely successful biography, nor an effectively docu- 
mented reference work, this is still a very valuable volume for all students 
of the period. An excellent index adds to its usefulness. — JAMeEs L. CLIFFORD. 


Vulliamy, C. E. Ursa Major: a study of Dr. Johnson and his 
friends. London: Michael Joseph, 1946. Pp. 340. 


Watkins, W. B. C. ‘‘Dr. Johnson on the imagination: a note.” 
RES, xxu (1946), 131-33. 


Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. ‘‘Johnson and Scots.’’ TLS, Mar. 9, 1946, p. 
115. 


Quotes a group of dictionary illustrations Johnson took from John Cleve 
land’s satirical poem, The rebel Scot. 


Sir William Jones 


Arberry, A. J. Asiatic Jones: the life and influence of Sir William 
Jones (1746-1794), pioneer of Indian studies. London: Long- 


mans, for the British Council, 1946. Pp. 40. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 28, p. 464. 


Builetin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London, Vol. x1, No. 4 (1946). 


Contains the following papers relating to Jones: J. A. Stewart, ‘‘Sir W. 
Jones’ revision of the text of two poems of Anacreon’’ (pp. 669-72); A. J. 
Arberry, ‘‘New light on Sir William Jones’? (pp. 673-85) ; V. de Sola Pinto, 
‘‘Sir William Jones and English literature’? (pp. 686-94); A. 8. Tritton, 
‘‘The student of Arabic’? (pp. 695-98); A. J. Arberry, ‘‘Orient pearls at 
random strung’’ (pp. 699-712) ; Alfred Master, ‘‘The influence of Sir William 
Jones upon Sanskrit studies’? (pp. 798-806); 8S, G. Vesey-FitzGerald, Sir 
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William Jones, the jurist’’ (pp. 807-17); L. F. Powell, ‘‘Sir William Jones 
and The Club’’ (pp. 818-22); A. D. Waley, ‘‘Sir William Jones as Sino- 


logue’’ (p. 842). 
Fan, T. C. ‘‘Sir William Jones’s Chinese studies.’? RES, xxu 
(1946), 304-14. 
Henry Home, Lord Kames 
Bundy, Murray W. ‘‘Lord Kames and the maggots in amber.’’ 
JEGP, xiv (1946), 199-208. 
William King 
Horne, Colin J. ‘‘The Phalaris controversy: King versus Bentley.’’ 
RES, xxu (1946), 289-303. 
Matthew Gregory Lewis 
Fairchild, Hoxie N. ‘‘Byron and Monk Lewis.’’ TLS, May 11, 
1946, p. 223. 
John Locke 
Horne, Colin J. ‘‘Locke on ‘hog-shearing’ at Oxford.’’ N&Q, cxe 
(1946), 273-74. 


Smock, George E. ‘‘John Locke and the Augustan age of litera- 
ture.’’ Philosophical review, tv (1946), 264-81. 


James Macpherson 


Hennig, John. ‘‘Goethe’s translation of Ossian’s Songs of Selma.”’ 
JEGP, xuv (1946), 77-87. 


Andrew Marvell 
Davies, Godfrey. ‘‘The date of ‘Britannia and Rawleigh’.’’ HLQ, 
ix (1946), 311-18. 
Orwen, William R. ‘‘Andrew Marvell’s ‘The garden’.’’ N&Q, 


excl (1946), 247-49. 
An attempt to explain ll, 47-48. 


Hannah More 
Hopkins, Mary Alden. Hannah More and her circle. New York: 
Longmans, 1946. Pp. 320. 
Weiss, Harry B. ‘‘Hannah More’s cheap repository tracts in Amer- 
gi eee of the New York Public Library, u (1946), 539- 


The second part is ‘‘A preliminary check list of cheap repository tracts 
published in America, 1797-1826.’ 


Arthur Murphy 
Dunbar, Howard Hunter. The dramatic career of Arthur Murphy. 
New York: Modern Language Association of America; Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. ix + 339. 


Emery, John Pike. Arthur Murphy: an eminent English drama- 
tist of the eighteenth century. Philadelphia: University of 
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Pennsylvania Press for Temple University publications, 1945 


Pp. 224. 
Rev. by Milton Crane in New York Times book review, Feb. 16, 1947, p, %, 


Emery, J. P. ‘‘Murphy’s authorship of the notes of Smart’s ‘Hi. 
liad’.’’ MLN, uxt (1946), 162-65. 


Sir Isaac Newton 


Craig, Sir John. Newton at the mint. Cambridge: At the Univer. 


sity Press, 1946. Pp. 128. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 16, p. 561. 


Nicolson, Marjorie Hope. Newton demands the muse: Newton 
““Opticks’’ and the eighteenth century poets. (History of ides 
series, No. 2.) Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944, 
Pp. xi+ 178. 

By showing to what definite use in their writings the poets in the first half 
of the eighteenth century put the theories expounded in Newton’s Optichs, 
and by developing her thesis that color and light became associated in the 
practice of certain writers with the idea of the beautiful and the sublime, 
Miss Nicolson, in her Newton demands the muse, has contributed greatly to 
an understanding of some of the poetry of the period, even though one may 
be inclined to quarrel here and there with her for stressing distinctions to 
precisely and for reading, though she cleverly anticipates this particular 
criticism, ‘‘more subtlety into my poets than they possessed.’’ This review 
presents the general trend of Miss Nicolson’s discussion, her conclusions, and 
one or two points of disagreement. 

Miss Nicolson, in discussing ‘‘The popular reception of the Opticks,’’ states 
that ‘‘when we study light and color in detail, we shall find not only new 
observations, new techniques, a grasping for a new vocabulary, but also s 
growing interest in light and color in connection with the ‘Sublime’ ani 
‘Beautiful’ which came to a climax in Burke’s Enquiry’’ (p. 5). She points 
out in the chapter dealing with ‘‘Color and light in the descriptive poets” 
that ‘‘light was the source of beauty because it was the source of color” 
(p. 24). In a sense the poets developed a symbolism of the spectrum and 
none excelled James Thomson in this respect. ‘‘Like his contemporaries, he 
was both a ‘scientific’ and a ‘philosophical’ poet. He pondered the physics 
of light and the physics of sight; he was aware of aesthetic and metaphysical 
implications which he and others read into the Opticks’’ (p. 54). 

In presenting ‘‘The physics of light in the scientific poets,’’ the author 
differentiates between such ‘‘scientifie poets’? as John Reynolds, Richard 
Blackmore, and Moses Brown, poets who were concerned ‘‘less with the 
beauty of color and the splendor of light than with physical and epistemologt- 
eal problems which they believed Newton had solved for his generation’? (p. 
59), and such descriptive poets as Mallett and Thomson, who, though ‘‘equally 
interested in the new theories,’’ were not ‘‘unduly concerned to teach them” 
and therefore were more successful ‘‘in translating the Newtonian physits 
of light into poetry’’ (p. 70). These poets developed ‘‘a new awareness 0 
light apart from color’’ (p. 71). F 

Discussing ‘‘Optics and vision,’’ Miss Nicolson traces briefly the historical 
interest in the problems of vision and notes that ‘‘the camera obscura forms 
the best possible transition from technical theories of scientists to the imagil’ 
tive response of laymen’’ (p. 77). Men like Addison, Gay, Walter Harte, 
Richard Savage, and others were interested in ‘‘the process by which the 
external world is ‘painted’ on the human eye.’’ ‘The increasing self- 
consciousness of the eighteenth century about the sense of sight led to ® 
growing interest in all the senses, their processes, and their interrelationship, 
and to an awareness of the ‘harmony of the senses’ familiar in the Romar 
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ticists.’’? Addison ‘‘had suggested the enhancement of the sense of sight 
by impressions of other senses . . . Akenside in theory expounded the idea, 
Thomson in practice developed it’’ (pp. 87-88). Many of the writers, includ- 
jing Thomson, were deeply interested in the problem of confused vision. The 


greatest problem, however, was to explain how we perceive rather than how we 
see, The author remarks that ‘‘never did an age need God for a final explan- 
ation of its philosophy and ‘science more than did the Age of Newton’’ (p. 
106). 

With reference to the ‘‘ Aesthetic implications of the Opticks,’’ Miss Nicol- 
gon shows how many writers ‘‘were groping toward what might be called 
an aesthetic of color and light... .’’ Addison ‘‘equated color with beauty,’’ 


; but ‘‘he seems to have felt little association of light with the sublime’’ (p. 


110). It was in practice rather than in theory that Thomson associated color 
with beauty and light with the sublime. The author strongly suspects that 
Thomson consciously equated his ‘‘Spring’’ with color, therefore, with the 
beautiful, and his ‘‘Summer’’ with light, therefore, with sublimity. ‘‘It was 
Akenside rather than Thomson who brought into a semiphilosophical system 
the theories of the ‘sublime’ and ‘beautiful’ in relation to light and color’’ 
as shown ‘‘in the various ‘excursions’ ’’ taken by Akenside’s imagination 
(p. 117). Though she does not undertake to prove actual indebtedness by 
Burke to Thomson and Akenside, Miss Nicolson does state that ‘‘he showed 
in his treatment of color and light many similarities with the theories of the 
latter and the practice of the former’’ (p. 124). 

In her chapter on the ‘‘Metaphysical implications of the Opticks,’’ Miss 
Nicolson points out how Akenside in his ‘‘Hymn to science’’ had uttered a 
brief caution to those who had gone to extremes in their adulation of the 
scientific approach to truth. It was Pope, however, who bitterly satirized the 
minor Newtonians in particular for their faith in Science and Reason and 
their unrestrained praise of the new philosophy. The School of Pope, being 
less concerned with metaphysics than with ethics, uttered ‘‘ persistent warn- 
ing’’ against the ‘‘ belief that man could discover all the secrets of Nature 
and command her’? (p. 135). 

There were many current views of the period relative to vision and per- 
ception and to an understanding of the Cartesian dualism — matter ‘‘out 
there’? mind ‘‘in here.’? The popularizer of views, Addison, wrote that 
“light and colours, as apprehended by the imagination, are only ideas in 
the mind and not qualities that have any existence in matter’’ (p. 149). 
Three poems, says Miss Nicolson, were published in 1744, Young’s Night 
thoughts, Akenside’s The pleasures of the imagination, and Thomson’s re- 
vised and enlarged Seasons, in which the poets revealed a marked disagree- 
ment in the metaphysical views which they had read into the Opticks. The 
external world for Young is barren of sensuous beauty; for Akenside, in the 
main, primary colors belong to the objective world and secondary qualities 
to the mind. The author says that ‘‘the spirit of Plato was abroad in the 
land in which Locke and Newton seemed to reign’’ and that Akenside re- 
vealed a dual allegiance (pp. 156-57). Likewise the ghosts of Shaftesbury and 
Berkeley still hovered in the poet’s world as the mid-century approached. 

With Shaftesbury,’’ Miss Nicolson states, Thomson ‘‘could rise to rapture 
and enthusiasm, finding beauty everywhere in Nature which was a creation 
of Deity’? (p, 161). 

Miss Nicolson ends her study with an Epilogue: ‘‘The poetic damnation 
of Newton,’? It was William Blake, a high priest of the romantic cult, who 
officiated in the ceremony of damning one whom the early eighteenth century 
had reverently called divine. 

Miss Nicolson’s study is so carefully done on the whole that one hesitates 

isagree with her views in several instances where they seem to lack the 
ey supporting evidence to warrant acceptance and conviction. My 
wet caution against a whole-hearted acceptance of some of her views arises 
1 connection with the chapter dealing with the ‘‘ Aesthetic implications of 
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the Opticks.’’ Miss Nicolson is herself definitely aware of the fact that, 
seeming inconsistency develops in one part of her discussion when she write. 


Upon one occasion in ‘‘Summer,’’? Thomson compares the ‘‘ beauty” ¢ 
familiar and quiet light with the former ‘‘sublimity,’’ when after a gy, 
mer storm ‘‘from the face of Heaven the shattered clouds Tumultugy 
rove,’’? and Nature ‘‘shines out afresh,’’ while in the rainbow appen 
the yellow ‘‘glittering robe of joy’’; here alone he says: ‘‘ ’Tis beauy 
all.’?’ Except for such occasional moments, ‘‘Summer’’ is a season 4 
majesty and terror, so far as light is concerned; and, for the most par, 
color is conspicuous by its absence [p. 113]. 


In the particular ‘‘occasional moment’’ to which Miss Nicolson refers aboy, 
the idea of sublimity is definitely associated with the color azure: 
As from the face of Heaven the shattered clouds 
Tumultuous rove, the interminable sky 
Sublimer swells, and o’er the world expands 
A purer azure [‘‘Summer,’’ ll. 1223-26]. 


The same idea of sublimity, revealed in the heavens, as the light fleecy clouis 
are spread thin, appears in ‘‘Spring’’ (ll. 27-31): 
Then no more 

The expansive atmosphere is cramped with cold; 

But, full of life and vivifying soul, 

Lifts the light clouds sublime, and spreads them thin, 

Fleecy, and white o’er all-surrounding heaven. 
The striking thing about the two passages is this: in ‘‘Summer,’’ where, 
according to Miss Nicolson’s theory, Thomson should have associated sub- 
limity with light, he used the color epithet ‘‘azure,’’ and in ‘‘Spring,” 
where, according to theory, he should have been concerned with equating cola 
and beauty, in the passage referred to he was equating sublimity with 
‘*fleecy’’ and ‘‘white,’’ which suggest light. Furthermore, it is no idk 
matter to gloss over the fact that Thomson says in the passage to which Mis 
Nicolson refers ‘‘ ’Tis beauty all.’’ Thomson in another passage in ‘Sur 
mer,’’ speaking of light, observes that it is 


Nature’s resplendent robe, 
Without whose vesting beauty all were wrapt 
In unessential gloom... [ll. 92-94]. 

In addition, though Miss Nicolson says that Thomson associates sublimity 
with ‘‘majesty and terror’’ and ‘‘darkness and obscurity,’’ one should mt 
that he likewise speaks of certain scenes in nature as being ‘‘with dreadfi 
beauty crowned’’ (‘‘Summer,’’ 1. 643). 

A careful reading of the passage in Akenside’s The pleasures of the imap 
nation to which Miss Nicolson refers (pp. 118-19) likewise fails to reveal § 
consistent semiphilosophical system in which the sublime and the beautifi 
are brought into a close relationship with light and color. Akenside ass 
ates beauty with color, with form, with the union of color and form, Ww? 
‘*Life’s holy plane,’’ and with the 


Mind, mind alone (bear witness earth and heaven! ) 

The living fountains in itself contains 

Of beauty and sublime... . 
Sublimity here, without reference to color or light, is associated with beat!) 
in the mind. P 

As for Burke’s views in his Enquiry, it seems misleading to imply that* 

was influenced by the reading of such poets as Thomson and Akenside in the 
development of his thesis of the sublime and beautiful. Burke really com® 
ered that ‘‘the sublime is an idea belonging to self-preservation.’’ Noth 
especially in Miss Nicolson’s study of the poets stressed this particular 
Nor did Burke emphasize color as the sole quality of beauty. He rates 
sixth in a list of seven qualities of beauty. In short, beauty and color * 
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not equated in his Enquiry nor is light equated with sublimity. Burke’s 
indebtedness for certain dominant views relates not to the poets but to the 
hilosophers, especially Locke and, before Locke, Thomas Hobbes. True 
enough, there are echoes from Addison, but Addison himself in such matters 
was echoing the philosophers. 

My second caution against a wholehearted acceptance of some of Miss 
Nicolson’s views grows out of her discussion of the ‘‘Metaphysical implica- 
tions of the Opticks.’?’ 

She first discusses the School of Pope that attacked the Newtonians, par- 
ticularly the minor Newtonians, for their blind faith in the powers of reason 
gnd in their uncritical acceptance of the new philosophy. She discusses Pope’s 
Essay on man to show his satirical attitude toward those who accepted with- 
out question the gospel of Newtonianism. No one has ever doubted that Pope, 
like Shaftesbury, believed that the proper study of mankind is man. Pope in 
his Essay was not so much interested in pointing out the limitations of science 
as he was in satirizing man’s pride and his neglect of the study of man him- 
self, 

To show the kind of Newtonians Pope had in mind, the author musters one 
interesting example, J. T. Desaguliers, author of The Newtonian system of 
the world, the best model of government (1728). She says that there were 
‘‘many’’ others — doubtless so— but she fails to mention any except two 
quite minor figures, Henry Jones and Walter Harte. Then she returns to 
Pope’s The Dunciad to continue her argument, especially the ‘‘ New’’ Dunciad 
(1741-42). Twenty years ago (in an unpublished dissertation, James Thomson 
and Newtonianism, p. 81) I pointed out that Pope satirized in his Dunciad 
those who ‘‘nobly take the high priori road’’ to knowledge in preference to 
‘plain experience’? and ‘‘common sense.’’ Pope of course was attacking 
dunces, and the particular ‘‘scientific’’ dunce he belabors is the ‘‘Gloomy 
Clerk’? who says: 


We nobly take the high Priori Road, 
And reason downward till we doubt of God. ... 


Now the Newtonians did not follow the a priori road to knowledge. They 
consistently and persistently attacked the old philosophy where a priori meth- 
ods had been used. They praised Newton for having used investigation and 
experiment as a method to arrive at truth. Such an approach to truth did 
not lead to a ‘‘doubt of God’’ but to a firmer, a more rational belief in him. 
80 much for the School of Pope. By referring to ‘‘the paler yet potent 
specter of Shaftesbury’’ at work in the poets’ world in England in the 1740’s, 
Miss Nicolson neatly prepares us to share in an old obsession of many stu- 
dents of this period who prefer to say of Thomson: ‘‘With Shaftesbury, he 
tould rise to rapture and enthusiasm, finding beauty everywhere in nature 
which was a creation of Deity’’ (p. 161), though others prefer to say at most 
like Shaftesbury. The author refers to and quotes parts of one of the most 
significant tributes Thomson ever paid to ‘‘serene philosophy’’ (‘‘Summer,’’ 
ll, 1730-1805). It is the passage in which among other things the poet differ- 
eutiates between the world Fancy reveals and the world Reason conceives. 
(Incidentally, perhaps here we have a hint as to one eighteenth-century 
approach to an understanding of the beautiful and the sublime.) Having 
referred to the passage, Miss Nicolson writes: ‘‘ Yet capable as was Thomson 
of such abstractions, such searching of heights and depths by means of the 
mind’s ereative eye,’ it was not primarily for his Reason and his sage 
Philosophy that his age remembers him’’ (pp. 158-59). Doubtless our age 
- not remember him for his reason and philosophy, but that his age loved 
im only as ‘‘a poet of imagination’’ is difficult to believe. In my study 
(p. 94) referred to above I observed: 

Perhaps at this time (1727 to 1730), there was no man in London more 


appreciatively interested in Thomson’s poetry than Dr. [Thomas] Rundle. 
+++ To Mrs, Sandys Dr. Rundle wrote (1729), explaining the themes of 
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Thomson’s poetry: ‘‘Nature and its explainer [Newton] and its anthy 
[God] are his themes; what indeed could without prophaneness be joing 
to the praises of the Great Creator, but his works and Newton; his wor 

” are his words; he [God] speaks his sublime wisdom and goodness to us 
them, and Newton is his interpreter.’’ 


If such themes, the treatment of which demanded some ‘‘scientific’’ philoy, 
phizing, appealed not to popular taste, then it is strange that they should} 
so recurrent in the literature of the period. 

Following Hoxie Neale Fairchild and Mr. McKillop, the latter of who 
she quotes (pp. 160-61), Miss Nicolson writes: 


Responsive though he was to the philosophy of Locke and Newton, Tho 
son never ceased to feel allegiance to the religious and poetical heritag 
which had preceded his enthusiasm for both the philosopher and ty 
scientist, particularly to Shaftesbury and the Neo-Platonic tradition. Di 
ferent in many ways from his later poetry, his early ‘‘ Works and Wonde 
of Almighty Power’’ expressed in essence the chief theme of The Season 
the glorification of the works of a Deity who had exhibited himself in t 
Book of God’s Works even more than in the Book of God’s Word. bh 
The Seasons he remembered the Moralists, as he had in the early ‘‘ Work 
and Wonders’’ [pp. 161-162]. 


It is not ‘‘the paler yet potent specter of Shaftesbury’’ that Thomson i: 
remembering, when speaking of Nature, he prays to be enriched with a knor 
ledge of her works; it was ‘‘the light of dawning Science’’ that spread “He 
Orient ray and Waked the muse’s song’’ (‘‘Summer,’’ Il. 1533-34), Mis 
Nicolson says that when Thomson describes ‘‘accurately and affectionate; 
the familiar scenes he saw ... we forget his self-conscious observations 0 
his own perceptions, the momentary remembrance of the camera obscura, tl 


analytic approach of both his ‘fancy’ and his ‘reason’ ’’ (p. 162). We mm 
forget them, but that is not Thomson’s fault, for time and time again k 
draws a distinction between the world of fancy and the world of reason, at! 
the burden of his theme, when he writes of nature and the cosmic order, # 
that 


The great eternal scheme, 
Involving all, and in a perfect whole 
Uniting, as the prospect wider spreads, 
To reason’s eye refined clears up apace [‘‘ Winter,’’ Il. 1049-53]. 


The eye of fancy for Thomson had been refined by Newton’s Optics; & 
eye of reason had been refined for him by the whole body of views, with the: 
theological and metaphysical implications, which I long since designated Ne 
tonianism. Thomson’s Platonism came as much from John Norris a 
George Berkeley and men like them as it did from the ‘‘ potent specter © 
Shaftesbury.’? — HERBERT DRENNON. 


Thomas Paine 


The complete writings of Thomas Paine. Collected and edited by 
Philip S. Foner. 2 vols. New York: Citadel Press, 1949. 
Rev. by J. H. Powell in Pennsylvania magazine of history and biograplt 
LXX, 328-31; with Woodward’s book, by Harry Hayden Clark in Politics 
science quarterly, LXI, 455-56. F 
Meng, John J. ‘‘The constitutional theories of Thomas Palle 
Review of politics, vin (1946), 283-306. 


Woodward, W. E. Tom Paine: America’s godfather, 1737-18! 


New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1945. Pp. 359. 
Rev. by Philip Davidson in AHR, 11, 328-29. 
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Samuel Pepys 
Alexander, Henry. ‘‘The language of Pepys’s Diary.’’ Queen’s 
quarterly, Li (1946), 54-62. 
Bentley, Gerald. ‘‘A Pepys transcription.’’ TLS, Mar. 30, 1946, 
p. 151. 


Thomas Percy 


(lark, Robert T., Jr. ‘‘Herder, Percy, and the Song of songs.’’ 
PMLA, ux1 (1946), 1087-1100. 


Fan, T. C. ‘‘Percy’s Hau kiou choaan.’’ RES, xxu (1946), 117-25. 

Thomas Percy, who was not Bishop of Dromore when he prepared the 
works that made him famous, was a figure of some importance in the devel- 
opment of the historical sense in literature. He realized early that the in- 
stincts, the emotional raw material, was the same everywhere and — more 
vaguely — at all times, but that the habitual manners and traditions varied 
from place to place. It is only by studying the literature of these peoples 
that we can learn what the manners and traditions were. That was what 
Perey was doing in his presentation of the Chinese novel he had discovered 
and adapted for his purpose —or more probably had developed his purpose 
in order to utilize. 

To interpret this, Mr. Fan points out in his article ‘‘Percy’s Hau kiou 
choaan’’ that Percy did a surprisingly thorough job in studying the material 
available on China, material springing from two general sources — mission- 
aries, mainly Jesuits, and adventurers (merchants and travelers). 


Mr. Fan states that much of the former treatment of Percy’s publication 
has been largely of the translation he used, now not extant, and details of its 
publication, but much can also be gleaned from a careful comparison of its 
text with the Chinese original. This comparison he makes. Some defects 
sprang from the translation: some parts were missing, some condensed, some 
places were of doubtful legibility, some passages were difficult in the original 
Chinese. Some departures were Percy’s: some places in the text appeared 
to him as indelicate and were modified; often his attempts to improve the 
style of his edition over that of the translation (recorded in Percy’s footnotes) 
are distinct losses. Here are two of eleven illustrations: ‘‘There is no water 
fairer than she’’ becomes ‘‘I believe that her complection is fair and clear 
as the most limpid stream’’; ‘‘with my gate always shut’’ becomes ‘‘in the 
greatest reserve and retirement.’’ But some passages are word-for-word ren- 
derings of the Chinese. 


‘It seems likely,’? Mr. Fan states, ‘‘that the translator was using the 
Chinese novel as a text in his study of the language’’ (p. 120). It is appar- 
ent that Mr. Fan does not know Ch’én Shou-Yi’s ‘‘Thomas Perey and his 
Chinese studies’? (Chinese social and political science review, xx [1936], 
202-30). This earlier and more extensive study concludes that the translation 
was made from a condensed version for the study of Chinese, that the teacher 
possibly was a Portuguese, or used Portuguese as a medium, or the translator 
studied perhaps with a Portuguese student and a Portuguese pony. This 
article is surer in its imaginative scholarship and goes into greater detail. 
It tells us that Hau Kiow Choaan was translated into French and German in 
1766 and Dutch in 1767 and that the work establishes Percy’s careful scholar- 
ship. But both Mr. Fan and Ch’én Shou-Yi agree that the book is the first 
piece of imaginative Chinese literature to be introduced into Europe. Mr. 
Fan points out that Percy’s equipment of notes is the most extensive of any 
novel of the time and that this book is probably the only work of fiction in 
the eighteenth century provided with an index to both text and notes. Prob- 
ably Mr. Fan’s most creative contribution lies in his statement that Percy 
in his work was essentially a collector. — LEAH DENNIS. 
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The correspondence of Thomas Percy & Edmond Malone. Edited 
by Arthur Tillotson. (The Perey letters, edited by David 
Nichol Smith & Cleanth Brooks.) [Baton Rouge, La.:! Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1944. Pp. xxv + 302. Cf: PQ, xxn, 
150-52; xxv, 157. 

Rev. by L. F. Powell in RES, xx, 140-42; in TLS, Sept. 7, p. 429. 


The correspondence of Thomas Percy & Richard Farmer. Edited 
by Cleanth Brooks. (The Percy letters, edited by David Nichol 
Smith & Cleanth Brooks.) |Baton Rouge, La.:] Louisiana 
State University Press, 1946. Pp. xviii + 218. 


This volume, the second instalment of Percy letters to appear in the series 
announced by the Louisiana State University Press, contains fifty-five let. 
ters, of which fifty are by Percy and five by Farmer, all that are known to 
have survived from what must have been a considerably larger number. The 
correspondence covers continuously the years 1762-1773, with a single letter 
from Farmer written in 1778. Letters must certainly have been written 
between 1773 and 1778; and presumably the correspondence did not end in 
1778. It may well have continued until Farmer’s death in 1797; for, as Mr. 
Brooks points out (pp. xiv-xvii), Joseph Cradock’s statement that Percy 
and Farmer were estranged is open to serious doubt. 

The correspondence is concerned almost entirely with matters literary and 
antiquarian. During the years involved Farmer published his Essay on the 
learning of Shakespeare (1767, first and second editions), and Percy pub- 
lished his Reliques of ancient English poetry (1765; second enlarged edition, 
1767) and his Northern antiquities (1770). He was also busy with his ill- 
fated edition of Surrey. There is much talk about these projects and about 
the work of other contemporary scholars: Capell, Steevens, Warton, Johnson. 
Only rarely is there a more personal message. The nature of the letters in- 
volves many references that call for annotation, and Mr. Brooks has provided 
an abundance of footnotes which answer concisely and competently the ques 
tions that a reader will ask. An appendix (pp. 175-200) discusses Percy’s 
edition of Surrey of which the printed proof-sheets were destroyed by fire in 
1808, some forty-five years after the much-delayed task had been begun. Pages 
201-18 contain a detailed index, which covers both the correspondence and 
the annotations. 

The letters, all except the final letter from Farmer, have not hitherto been 
published. They are here printed from the originals now in the British Mu 
seum. Simple contractions of common words have been silently expanded; 
but otherwise the original spelling and punctuation have been preserved. There 
is due notice of erasures and corrections. The address, if any, has beet 
transcribed; but for some reason Mr. Brooks has omitted to give postmark, 
— as he may cite one in his notes as evidence for the date of an undated 
etter. 

The book is a model of sound editing and beautiful typography. The 
letters themselves, though lacking the graces of a more personal epistolary 
art, are interesting because of the light they throw on the scholarly pr 
cedures of the eighteenth-century antiquary.— Ropert K. Roor. 


Hester Lynch Piozzi 
(See also Samuel Johnson.) 
Clifford, James L. ‘‘Mrs. Piozzi’s letters.’’ Essays on the eighteenth 


century presented to David Nichol Smith in honour of his sev- 


entieth birthday (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945), pp. 155-67. 

It is very doubtful whether the world has yet discharged its obligation b 
the lady who was able to ‘‘soothe twenty years of a life radically wretched. 
It is good, therefore, to have these assurances of the value of Mrs. Piozzi 
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correspondence from the scholar who has done so much to dispel the clouds 
of prejudice filming her memory. 

The mere bulk of the extant record, as revealed by Mr. Clifford, is startling: 
nearly 3000 letters, only a quarter of them as yet in print. Clifford feels that 
familiarity with the correspondence as a whole cannot but remove the more 
serious charges of superficiality and insincerity that have been brought against 
Mrs. Piozzi. At the same time, he nowhere asserts that the unpublished letters 
contain new kinds of evidence for interpreting her character, unsuspected 
stylistic beauties or epistolary graces, qualities of intellect and emotion more 
profound than can be discerned in the portion already printed. Mrs. Piozzi’s 
deliberate habit of keeping her communications at the level of lively conver- 
sation precludes her — cultivated, allusive, and entertaining though she usually 
is—from standing ultimately where Clifford would like to place her, ‘‘in 
the front rank of correspondents.’’ The whole range of communicable experi- 
ence is not to be transcribed into an incessant if bright C major without 
monotony and serious impoverishment. 

The ambiguity of Clifford’s claim—‘‘Mrs. Piozzi was a natural letter- 
writer’? — is possibly deliberate. That her manner of self-communication in 
letters was generally unaffected may be readily granted. As Clifford says, she 
comes to life and is vividly present as a personality, with ‘‘her foibles, her 
eager curiosities, her vigour, her courage, and her prodigious appetite for life’’ 
(an admirable summary of her qualities). And this might be enough if ‘‘the 
art of letter-writing’’ were ‘‘the art of being oneself.’’ But, surely, the 
great epistolary artists have taught us that it is even better than that: that 
the supreme felicities in this form of expression are not so cheaply won; that, 
in fact, the graces beyond the reach of art lie on the far side, not the nearer 
side, of art. Short of that class of excellence, Mrs. Piozzi will nearly always 
interest when her topics touch interests already present in the reader — her- 
self of course included — which, perhaps, is another way of saying that her 
letters must almost always have been interesting to their recipients. In truth, 
she was naturally good company; and so, if not a letter-writer by nature, then 
by second nature. — BERTRAND H. Bronson. 


Alexander Pope 
(See also Charles Churchill and Joseph Warton.) 


Crawford, Charlotte E. ‘‘What was Pope’s debt to Edward 
Young?’’ ELH, xi (1946), 157-67. 


Laird, John. ‘‘Pope’s Essay on man.’’ Philosophical incursions into 
English literature (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1946), 
pp. 34-51. 

This chapter first appeared as an article in RES, xx (1944), 286-98. 

Lewis, David Earle. ‘‘A quarrelsome romance of the eighteenth 

century.’’ Dalhousie review, xxvi1 (1946), 198-202. 


A sensational account, containing no new materials, of the relationship 
between Pope and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 


Lorimer, H. L. ‘‘Homer and Pope.’’ Corr. in TLS, Mar. 9, 1946, 
p. 115. 
Cf. TLS, May 4, 1946, p. 211, corr. by Douglas Knight. 
MacDonald, W. L. ‘‘A French life of Pope.’’ University of Toronto 
quarterly, xv (1946), 193-95. 
In Oeuvres diverses de Pope (1763). 
~~. Maynard. ‘‘On reading Pope.’’ College English, vu (1946), 
63-73. 
Rogers, Robert Wentworth. ‘‘The early vogue of the Essay on 
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man.’’ Harvard University Graduate School of Arts and Scien. 
ces summaries of theses ... for the degree of doctor of philoso. 
phy, 1942 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1946) 
pp. 281-84. 

Shaver, Chester L. ‘‘A Wordsworth-Pope parallel.’’ MLN, wu 
(1946), 467-68. 


On a line from An essay on criticism. 
Tillotson, Geoffrey. The moral poetry of Pope. Newcastle upon 
Tyne: Literary and Historical Society, 1946. Pp. 32. 
Warren, Austin. ‘‘The mask of Pope.’’ Sewanee review, Liv (1946), 
19-33. 


’ 


Matthew Prior 


Spears, Monroe K. ‘‘The meaning of Matthew Prior’s ‘Alma’.” 


ELH, xin (1946), 266-90. 

It is Mr. Spears’ belief that Prior’s burlesque poem ‘‘had for its original 
audience a design and meaning which were not apparent to the readers of 
Johnson’s and later times’’ (p. 267). His theory is that, despite Johnson’s 
well-known criticism, Alma really had a plan, ‘‘that the plan is an expression 
of Pyrrhonism, and that the poem of which it is the core is a significant and 
characteristic application of this philosophy to contemporary thought’? (p. 
290). 

Unfortunately Mr. Spears does not make a direct and comprehensive effort 
to prove his main thesis that Prior was a consistent exponent of the Skeptical 
philosophy, nor does he give us evidence that Prior’s contemporaries under- 
stood the poem in a way that Johnson did not. Having argued plausibly that 
Prior was over-modest in calling the piece a hasty trifle, and having dealt 
with the literary and philosophical background of the poem, Mr. Spears does, 
however, discuss the ‘‘system’’ which he thinks Prior is expounding sym- 
bolically in the burlesque, and in the course of his remarks he cites several 
passages in the poem which he considers evidence of Pyrrhonism. These deal 
with the effects of the body upon the mind and the variety of men’s beliefs 
in different places and times. Such observations, it is true, had been used 
by the ancient Skeptics and by modern writers in the Skeptical tradition 
a basis for arguing that man’s mind is so uncertain an instrument as never 
to be capable, by its own means, of discovering truth. But these obvious truths 
about man had also been used by many other types of thinkers for purpose 
other than that of the Skeptics. Christian theologians, as an obvious instance, 
had frequently used the inadequacy and variability of the human mind to 
prove the need of revelation, and seventeenth-century natural philosophers had 
emphasized its limitations in somewhat the same terms to show the need for 
cautious, inductive reasoning based upon observation and experiment. 

In support of his position Mr. Spears declares, ‘‘That Prior is, throughout 
his work, a consistent exponent of Pyrrbonism and a disciple of Montaigne 
may be shown readily by an examination of his prose writings’’ (p. 285). 
The prose pieces he has in mind are the ‘‘Essay upon opinion’’ and the 
Dialogue between Locke and Montaigne.’’ The evidence in the ‘‘ Essay” 
consists chiefly of further conventional reflections on the fact that man’s 
opinions are not always fixed and rational; the ‘‘Dialogue,’’ however, covers 
a wider ground and is a key document in the whole problem. In it Prior 8 
pitting Montaigne against Locke to show the value of practical wisdom over 
metaphysical thinking, a well-worn theme by Prior’s time. Siding heartily 
with his Montaigne, Prior has in this dialogue every opportunity to use the 
whole force of the Pyrrhonist reasoning in the Apologie de Raimond Sebond. 
In building Montaigne’s case, however, Prior does not seem to have had that 
notable essay in mind, for he not only neglects the arguments in it but he 
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has Montaigne refer to the ‘‘piteous Estate’’ in which Pyrrho found himself 
(Dialogues, ed. A. R. Waller, p. 240) and has the essayist say of himself that, 
though he doubts if a ‘‘sett of Words’? can fix the bounds of truth and error, 
he had ‘‘from the Works of Nature, and [his] Observations upon them, ... 
deduced the Being, and forced [his] Reader to own the Power of a D[ei]ty’’ 
(p. 234). Mr. Spears points out that at the end of the ‘‘Dialogue’’ Montaigne 
ig made to argue that few people have the same ideas or the same way of 
expressing them, but this is Locke’s own point and is used merely to lay the 
ground for the final jest that Locke’s book may be fit only for Locke’s own 
meditation. 

That there are some reflections of Pyrrhonistic thought in his writing and 
that he was influenced by Montaigne we may grant of Prior as we may of a 
great many other writers, but that he was a conscious or consistent Pyrrhonist 
seems very doubtful. The traces of Skeptical thought in the whole body of 
his work are at best slight, and his failure to develop his Pyrrhonism more 
dearly and fully in Alma and the ‘‘Dialogue’’ would, if Mr. Spears is right, 
seem explainable only on the grounds of hypocrisy, bred perhaps of fear but 
made despicable by his otherwise apparently sincere religious poems, In 
his own time even his personal enemies did not take this view of Prior, and 
without stronger evidence it does not appear that we should now. 

Mr. Spears is not the only one in recent years to call Prior a Skeptic. In 
the first volume of his Religious trends in English poetry H. N. Fairchild 
calls Prior ‘‘a complete sceptic, who, like many other sceptics, wavered be- 
tween frivolous negation and despairing affirmation’’ (New York, 1939, p. 
33), a judgment which, since it is unsupported by references, we may perhaps 
attribute at least in part to Mr. Fairchild’s religious outlook and his attitude 
toward the poets of what he calls the ‘‘frigid zone.’’ But part of the prob- 
lem is a semantic one. Efforts to discover evidences of Pyrrhonism in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth century have led to increasingly loose refer- 
ences to the Pyrrhonism or Skepticism of writers who only reflect some traces 
of it or use its reasoning for a limited purpose. The resultant blurring of the 
term, together with the variety of the already established usages and the 
overlapping of some forms of Skepticism with other forms of anti-rationalism, 
has made it necessary for reader and writer alike to be wary and to look 
for limiting and clarifying modifications when it is used. 

Another word which is often seriously ambiguous when used in connection 
with seventeenth-century thought is ‘‘science.’’ Mr. Spears illustrates some 
of the difficulties arising from the use of this word by referring repeatedly 
to the Cambridge Platonists as ‘‘the scientists’’ and the Cartesian dualism 
which they supported as ‘‘the scientific conception’’ and ‘‘the scientific theory 
of the soul.’? 

Prior’s poem needs explanation for modern readers and, whether he is right 
or wrong about Prior’s philosophy, Mr. Spears’ article is to be welcomed for 
= light it throws upon the poem and its background. —CuarLes KeErpy- 

ILLER, 


Isaac Reed 


Jones, Claude E. (ed.). Isaac Reed diaries, 1762-1804. (University 
of California publications in English, Vol. x.) Berkeley and 
- Angeles: University of California Press, 1946. Pp. xiv + 


In this volume Mr. Jones has assembled hitherto unpublished material 
contained in twenty notebooks and an account book kept by Isaac Reed. Five 
of the journals are now in the library of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; the 
test are in the Folger. They cover most of Reed’s adult life and give infor- 
mation about his habits, his travels, and his friends. Nearly all the entries 
in the Emmanuel College diaries describe, in full sentences, Reed’s autumnal 
visits to Cambridge and Stourbridge Fair, where he enjoyed himself immense- 
ly in the company of such fellow-Shakespeareans as Richard Farmer and 
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George Steevens. In these Cambridge sections the literary historian wil] fi; 
interesting references to Dr. Johnson, Sterne, and Coleridge; a comment » 
Goldsmith’s borrowing from himself; and many allusions to lesser figures, jy 
Folger volumes, for the most part, consist of fragmentary jottings recording 
the names of the friends with whom Reed dined and the theatrical performance 
he attended. Although entirely devoid of literary charm (there is nothix 
approaching theatrical or dramatic criticism), these entries shed consideralk 
light on the history of the stage. Reed mentions scores of performances ny 
listed in Genest, and there is comparatively little duplication of MacMillan) 
Drury Lane calendar. The lists are especially valuable for Covent Garda, 
the Haymarket, and theatres outside of London. In 1783, for example, Rei 
records only two visits to Drury Lane, but forty to Covent Garden, twenty 
five to the Haymarket, and one to Richmond. Forty-two of these performanes 
are not in Genest. 


Instead of attempting to annotate his text Mr. Jones has chosen to gir 
us about forty pages of notes which are intended to ‘‘include all Reed le 
ters; records of letters to and concerning him; his own dated anecdotes; ; 
record of his own publications . . . as well as dated information concerniy 
him which appears in the works of others.’’ In carrying out this ambitiow 
project the editor has furnished extremely useful data about unpublishe/ 
materials, but it is hard to see why he felt it necessary to include lengthy ani 
numerous quotations from such accessible works as Nichols’s Literary ane. 
dotes and Illustrations and the Malahide papers. There are no references ti 
Tillotson’s Percy-Malone correspondence or to the vivid little picture of Reel 
in Holcroft’s Memoirs. Pearne’s review in the Monthly review mentioned w 
p. 274 does not belong to the year 1783. 

The editing of the text of the diaries leaves something to be desired. Jone 
says that he is responsible for the punctuation throughout, because Reed omit 
ted ‘‘almost all punctuation.’’ Surely one who had seen the Copper Captair 
in Rule a wife as often as Reed would never have been responsible for this 
punctuation, which occurs three times (pp. 20, 48, 68): ‘‘Leon Copper, 
Captain and Estifania.’’ An amusing mistake results from faulty pointing 0 
the entry for 10 August 1784 (ef. Genest, VI, 318). It seems to me that 
the editor of a work like Reed’s Diaries should refuse to worry about the 
needs of that general nuisance ‘‘the general reader,’’? who in all probability 
will never open the book. Would it not be wiser to transcribe the MSS with- 
out omissions or additions for the benefit of the specialist, who will be sur 
to consult it? 


There is a convenient ‘‘Table of theaters and performances,’’ but tl 
‘*General index’’ contains a number of misleading entrics. Most of tit 
references under ‘‘Sheridan, Richard Brinsley’’ are in reality to the famow 
dramatist’s father, but Thomas Sheridan is not even listed. A hitherto w 
known ‘‘Dodsley, Ralph’’ heads entries which should be under James aol 
Robert Dodsley, neither of whom is named. If we are to trust the Indes 
Reed had dinner with Boswell the biographer in 1801 and saw the acton 
Foote, Shuter, and Weston on the stage many years after their deaths. 


The proofreading could have been more accurate: for ‘‘Gowyer’’ (p.1) 
read Bowyer; for ‘‘Macdonald’’ (p. 3), MacMillan; for ‘‘Gray’s’’ (pp. ' 
and 286), Grey’s; for ‘‘Vertmns’’ (p. 115—this appears on p. 314 4 
Lge oom Vertumnus; for ‘‘Torry Aston’’ (p. 288), Tony Aston, — CHAR 

. Woops. 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 


Baine, Rodney M. ‘‘ Rochester or Fishbourne: a question of author 
ship.’’ RES, xxm (1946), 201-6. ; 
Argues that the Restoration farce Sodom was probably written by Chns' 
pher Fishbourne, nephew of Sir Christopher Wren. 


Bruser, Fredelle. ‘‘Disproportion: a study in the work of Jo 
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Wilmot, Earl of Rochester.’’ University of Toronto quarterly, 
xv (1946), 384-96. 

Wilson, J. Harold. ‘‘Rochester’s ‘A session of the poets’.’’ RES, 
xx (1946), 109-16. 


Mr. Wilson has here addressed himself to the problem of the authorship 
of one of the many lampoons written during the middle years of the Restora- 
ti period. Any new light we are able to get on the vexing problems of 
attribution and date of these anonymous pieces will be welcome; and we can 
applaud anyone with the temerity to proceed on the irritating, though fasci- 
nating, task of unriddling the riddles. 

The author is concerned to do two things: to deny the validity of Roswell 
Ham’s ‘‘evidence’’ — presented some years ago— attributing the ‘‘Session 
of the poets’’ (sometimes called ‘‘A trial of the poets for the bays’’) to 
Elkanah Settle; and to reassert the claims of Rochester, who, until Mr. Ham’s 
arguments were published, had been usually regarded as the author. At the 
outset, it must be pointed out that neither Mr. Ham nor Mr. Wilson has any 
dinching evidence for either Settle or Rochester; and Mr. Wilson is careful 
to point out that definite proof is lacking in his case for Rochester’s author- 
ship. Indeed, in an area where definite proof is lacking for many things, it 
would be almost too much to expect it with regard to such an ephemeral piece 
as the ‘‘Session.’? We must proceed therefore by assessing the reasonableness 
of the items placed in evidence. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to review all the arguments here. Mr. 
Wilson uses some of the same items as does Mr. Ham, but differs in his 
interpretation of them (e.g., the presence in the ‘‘Session’’ of satiric lines 
on Settle; Mr. Ham considers them mild, and therefore likely to have been 
written by Settle on himself, to cloak his authorship of the whole; Mr. Wilson 
thinks that they are not particularly mild, and that they might well have 
been written by Rochester). In advancing the claim of Rochester, Mr. Wilson 
introduces two items which I think carry some weight. The first is the redat- 
ing of the appearance of the ‘‘Session.’?’ The date accepted by Mr. Ham 
and others has been the autumn of 1677, derived from a reference to a libel 
in one of Rochester’s letters to Savile. Mr. Wilson suggests a date of Novem- 
ber or December 1676, since all the plays mentioned and all other references 
antedate December 1676. The redating is important, and reasonable. After 
all, we are on dangerous ground if we accept the ‘‘Session’’ as the libel men- 
tioned in the Rochester letter of November 1, 1677; for the 1670’s were full 
of libels and lampoons; and the reference could apply to any one of them. 
Parenthetically, it may be recalled that some mischief has been done by 
accepting too easily another reference in one of Rochester’s letters (the Black 
Will with a Cudgel phrase) and its alleged connection with the beating of 
Dryden in Rose Alley two years later. 

The second item of interest is the tentative identification of Newport, whose 
name occurs in one line of the ‘‘Session.’’ Although this adds little to the 
main argument, it does support Wilson’s suggestion that some libels were of 
composite authorship, and that some of these were perhaps. written by the 
Court Wits relaxing with Rochester at Woodstock. The probability or com- 
posite authorship has not, I think, been sufficiently investigated; too often 
it has been assumed that each libel must have been written by one man alone. 
But we have some examples of composite authorship, for instance Notes and 
observations on the Empress of Morocco. We badly need a thorough-going 
study of the libels of the period: something of value might possibly turn up. 
We should remember that Macflecknoe was an unsigned lampoon of 1678. 

Who, then, wrote the ‘Session of the poets’’? We do not know. In the 
realm of conjecture and intuition we must proceed by conjecture and intui- 
tion, and we must be tentative. The argument as presented by Mr. Wilson 
seems to incline the balance to Rochester, or to possible composite authorship. 
~CHartes E, Warp. 
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Elkanah Settle 


Dunkin, Paul S. ‘‘Issues of The fairy queen, 1692.’’ Inbrary, 4th 
ser., Xxv1 (1946), 297-304. 


On the operatic adaptation attributed to Settle of A midsummer night’; 
dream. 


Thomas Shadwell 
(See Thomas Betterton.) 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury 
Aldridge, A. Owen. ‘‘Shaftesbury’s earliest critic.’’ MP, xuy 


(1946), 10-22. 


A hitherto unnoticed attack on Shaftesbury in a pamphlet printed in 1700 
— Free thoughts in defence of a future state, by Robert Day. Shaftesbury’s 
An inquiry concerning virtue or merit is the essay concerned, and Mr. Aldridge 
thinks that ‘‘by virtue of being the first, and practically the only, critic to 
point out the logical fallacy in Shaftesbury’s denial of a future state, Day 
deserves to be given at least as much consideration as other less penetrating 
critics of Shaftesbury and eighteenth-century ethical theories.’’ 


Edmund Smith 


Wheatley, Katherine E. ‘‘The relation of Edmund Smith’s Phae- 
dra and Hippolitus to Racine’s Phédre and Racine’s Bajazet.” 
Romanic review, Xxxvui (1946), 306-28. 


Tobias Smollett 
Heilman, Robert B. ‘‘Falstaff and Smollett’s Micklewhimmen.” 
RES, xxu (1946), 226-28. 


J., C. E. ‘‘Smollett’s ‘Peregrine Pickle’: a note.’’ N&Q, cxc 
(1946), 213. 


Kahrl, George M. Tobias Smollett: traveler-novelist. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, [1945]. Pp. xxiv + 165. Cf. PQ, xxv, 
162-63. 

Rev. by James,R. Foster in MLQ, vu, 247-48. 

Putney, Rufus D. ‘‘Smollett and Lady Vane’s Memoirs.’’ PQ, xxv 

(1946), 120-26. 
Argues that Smollett was responsible for the form in which the Memoirs 
first appeared in Peregrine Pickle. 

Young, Perey M. ‘‘Observations on music by Tobias Smollett.” 
Music & letters, xxvu (1946), 18-24. 


Thomas Southerne 


Hummel, Ray O., Jr. ‘‘A further note on Southerne’s The dis- 
appointment.’’ Inbrary, 5th ser., 1 (1946), 67-69. 
A bibliographical study. 


Sir Richard Steele 


Jackson, R. Wyse. ‘‘An unrecorded Tatler.’’ Corr. in TLS, Dee. 
7, 1946, p. 603. 
An unrecorded Dublin edition of three numbers recently found in 4 bor 
of waste paper. 


Tracts and pamphlets by Richard Steele. Edited with notes and 
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commentary by Rae Blanchard. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 


Press, 1944. Pp. xvii + 663. Cf. PQ, xxiv, 160-61; xxv, 164. 
Rev. by Mark A. Thomson in RES, xx, 240-41; by C. R. T. in Queen’s 


quarterly, LI, 131-32. 
Laurence Sterne 
Laird, John. ‘‘Shandean philosophy.’’ Philosophical incursions 
into English literature (Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1946), pp. 74-91. 
Putney, Rufus D. S. ‘‘ Alas, poor Eliza!’’ MLR, xu (1946), 411- 
13. 


Argues that Mrs. James—not Eliza Draper —is the unnamed lady who 
inspired Sterne’s epitaph of 1767. 
Putney, Rufus D. S. ‘‘Sterne’s Eliza.’’ TLS, Mar. 9, 1946, p. 115. 
“Yorick at Yale.’’ Yale University Library gazette, xx (1946), 

1-52. 

New materials relating to Sterne. 

Jonathan Swift 
Briggs, H. E. ‘‘Swift and Keats.’’ PMLA, ux1 (1946), 1101-8. 
Case, Arthur E. Four essays on ‘‘Gulliver’s travels.’’ Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1945. Pp. ix + 133. Cf. PQ, xxv, 


164-67. 
Rev. by H. A. in Queen’s quarterly, LI11, 132-33; by Donald Cornu in MLQ, 


vil, 505-6; by William Henry Irving in South Atlantic quarterly, xLv, 393-94. 
Churchill, R. C. He served human liberty: an essay on the genius 
of Jonathan Swift. London: Allen and Unwin, 1946. Pp. 56. 
Hogan, J. J. ‘‘Bicentenary of Jonathan Swift.’’ Studies, xxxIv 

(1945), 501-10. 

Jaggard, Wm. ‘‘ ‘The Cheshire sheaf’: Swift’s lodging in Chester.’”’ 
NGQ, cxc (1946), 18. 

Landa, Louis A., and Tobin, James Edward. Jonathan Swift: a 
list of critical studies published from 1895 to 1945, to which is 
added ‘‘Remarks on some Swift manuscripts in the United 
States,’’ by Herbert Davis. New York: Cosmopolitan Science 


and Art Service Co., 1945. Pp. 62. 
Rev. by Evan K. Gibson in MLQ, vu, 507. See leading article in TLS, 
April 6, 1946, p. 163. 


“Moor Park, Surrey, England: Stella’s cottage.’’ Wilson Library 
bulletin, xx (1946), 678-79. 

Redinger, Ruby Virginia. ‘‘Jonathan Swift, the disenchanter.’’ 
American scholar, xv (1946), 221-26. 

Rowse, A. L. ‘‘Jonathan Swift.’’ The English spirit: essays in his- 
tory and literature (London: Maemillan, 1944), pp. 182-92. 
Seott-Thomas, Lois M. ‘‘The vocabulary of Jonathan Swift.’’ Dal- 

housie review, xxv (1946), 442-47. 
Jonathan Swift, 1667-1745: an exhibition of printed books at the 
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University of Texas, October 19-December 31, 1945, described 
by Autrey Nell Wiley. |Austin, Texas: University of Texas 
Press, 1945.| Pp. 48. 

Rev. by John Hayward in MLR, xu, 345; by Harold Williams in RES, 
XXII, 334. 

As Miss Wiley says, ‘‘Our country is strewn with Swiftiana,’’ and it jg 
quite clear from her account of the holdings at the University of Texas that 
the institution which points with deserved pride to the Wrenn, Aitken, and 
Stark Collections has done well by the Dean. Miss Wiley’s description of the 
exhibition at Austin, inspired by the two-hundredth anniversary of Swift, is 
a pleasant enrichment of bibliography by biographical detail, and is of more 
than passing interest and value to the student of Swift. 

Wiley, Autrey Nell. ‘‘Jonathan Swift: a bicentennial exhibition.” 
Library chronicle of the University of Texas, 1 (1946), 17-20. 


Patrick Walker 
Keith, C. ‘‘Patrick Walker and his pedlar’s pack.’’ Queen’s quar. 
terly, Lin (1946), 218-27. 


An appreciation of his chapbooks. 


Horace Walpole 


Horace Walpole’s correspondence with Mary and Agnes Berry and 
Barbara Cecilia Seton. Edited by W. S. Lewis and A. Dayle 
Wallace. 2 vols. (Yale edition of Horace Walpole’s correspond- 
ence, Vols. xI-xul.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. 

wate by D. M. Low in RES, xxul, 67-69; by Harold Williams in MLR, xu, 

Lewis, Wilmarth S. ‘‘The start of a collection.’’ Atlantic monthly, 
CLxxviI (1946), 128-32. 


On the author’s collection of Walpole. 


Rowse, A. L. ‘‘Horace Walpole and George Montagu.’’ The Eng- 
lish spirit: essays in history and literature (London: Maemil- 
lan, 1944), pp. 202-7. 


Edward Ward 


Jones, Claude E. ‘‘Short-title checklist of works attributed to Ed- 
ward Ward (1667-1731).’’ N&Q, cxc (1946), 135-39. 


Troyer, Howard William. Ned Ward of Grubstreet: a study of sub- 
literary London in the eighteenth century. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1946. Pp. xi + 290. 

Rev. by J. A. R. in Queen’s quarterly, Lill, 127-28. 

The use made by social historians of the works of Ned Ward (1671-1731) 
has established him as a fertile source of miscellaneous information concern- 
ing his own age. More important to students of literature, however, is his 
use of the fictional voyage and the character. In the latter, his work forms 
an important link between Jacobean drama and the eighteenth century novel. 
Further, Ward’s ‘‘trips’?—in London and elsewhere—are important ™ 
the genre which includes both Gulliver’s travels and Humphrey Clinker. 

Mr. Troyer’s Ned Ward of Grubstreet, the first extensive treatment of the 
subject, emphasizes Ward’s journalistic activities, catchpenny pamphleteer- 
ing, fictional writing, and personal relationships with such contemporaries 48 
Pope and Defoe. Much of the biographical data is taken from the subject 8 
own work. Most important features of the biography are the establishment 
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of a canon of Ward’s writings, and Mr. Troyer’s analysis of Ward’s descrip- 
tive techniques. 

Unfortunately, the bibliography was compiled without reference to book- 
sellers’ auction and trade catalogues, Wiltshier’s catalogue of Wardiana, or 
the catalogue of the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library. (The Clark 
collection, part of the library of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
contains, inter alia, the following item: Fair shell, 1705; Field-spy, n.d.; 
Libertine’s choice, 1704; Northern cuckold, 1721; Rambling fuddle-caps, 
1706; Secret history of the Calves-Head Club, 2nd ed., 1703; same, 5th ed., 
1705; Tipling philosophers, 2nd ed., 1710; Trip to Jamaica, 3rd ed., 1698; 
Wooden world dissected, 4th ed., 1749. None of these was handled defini- 
tively in Mr. Troyer’s biography. Further, several Ward items at the Clark 
have Luttrell’s manuscript notations concerning price and publication date.) 
In some cases, publication dates could have been established by consulting 
Narcissus Luttrell’s manuscript notations. On the whole, however, the bibli- 
ography provides an adequate point of departure for future Ward students. 

In addition to its own considerable merit, Mr. Troyer’s biography suggests, 
directly or by implication, many additional studies of Ward’s place in the 
history of English realistic writing. Among these are comparisons and con- 
trasts with such works as Trivia, Polly, The beggar’s opera (which is barely 
mentioned), The English rogue, Bartholomew Fair, Fielding’s novels, and 
Thomas Nashe’s satires—to mention only a few. Most fruitful, however, 
might be a detailed study of Ward’s work in relation to that of Smollett, 
who also visited Jamaica, whose treatment of characters much resembles 
Ward’s in many instances, whose works contain several satirical travels in 
England and abroad, and whose career and writings afford many other inter- 
esting parallels with Ward’s.— CLAUDE E. JONES. 


Joseph Warton 
(See also Richard Flecknoe.) 


Leedy, Paul F. ‘‘Genres criticism and the significance of Warton’s 
Essay on Pope.’’ JEGP, xiv (1946), 140-46. 


The aim of this article is to emphasize, and then to qualify, the relation of 
Joseph Warton’s Essay (1756-1782) to the familiar neo-classic (and one 
might add generally classical) distinction of genres. Mr. Leedy cites four 
instances, before Warton’s first volume, in which Pope is ranked beneath such 
poets as Homer, Shakespeare, and Milton: the basis for the distinction being 
that epic, tragedy, and the great ode are higher forms of poetry than the 
epistle, the verse-essay, and satire. With Mr. Leedy’s implication here one 
may readily agree; as Mr. Sherburn has said, Warton’s Dedication reaffirms 
a ‘‘commonplace of neo-classical criticism.’’ A good illustration would prob- 
ably be the amused and kindly equanimity with which Johnson always regard- 
ed both the work and its author: similarly, in his review, he found that the 
remarks on the Rape of the lock, for example, contain nothing ‘‘subtle or 
striking; he is indeed commonly right, but has discussed no difficult ques- 
tion.’? Having stressed the neo-classic framework of genres behind the Essay, 
Mr. Leedy then argues that Warton ‘‘ gave a new direction to genres criticism, 
one which was to serve a cause far removed from neo-classicism’’; he did 
this by emphasizing, ‘‘more than was strictly orthodox for a neo-classicist,’’ 

mvention,’’ ‘‘imagination,’’ the ‘‘sublime,’’ and the ‘‘pathetic.’?’ One may 
feel that Mr. Leedy claims too much for Warton here. The undeniable change 
Which was taking place in genres criticism, and which culminates in the 
deploring, by Hazlitt and Jeffrey, of the lack of dramatic genius in their 
own day, is an effect with complex causes. It cannot be separated, for exam- 
ple, from contemporary philosophies of history and theories of cultural de- 
dline, Moreover, even to the content of the terms which Mr. Leedy mentions 
( invention,’’ ete.), Warton added nothing. One might even question whether 
he ‘‘emphasized’’ these qualities more than a ‘‘neo-classicist’’ like Johnson 
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so much as he de-emphasized those connoted by the terms, ‘‘reason,’? ‘ judg. 
ment,’’ ‘‘decorum,’’ and the like. Indeed, Mr. Leedy implies as mueh jy 
his statement that Warton was abetting ‘‘a dichotomy between what he called 
the man of ‘sense’ and the ‘true poet.’ ’’ This, I believe, sums up Warton’s 
position rather well. But it is not easy to agree with Mr. Leedy’s conclusion 
that, in encouraging this ‘‘dichotomy,’’ Warton was ‘‘helping to establish 
the fundamental cleavage between classicism and romanticism.’’ Hardly 4 
serious romantic critic can be named who does not either assume the presence 
of ‘‘judgment’’ or ‘‘ good sense’’ in genius, or else —like Hazlitt, Coleridge, 
and Lamb — attack the dichotomy between the two as artificial. Hence Cole. 
ridge’s remark, which he wrote with emphatic capitals, that ‘‘GOOD SENSE 
is the BODY of poetic genius’’ (‘‘Poetry,’’ as he says elsewhere, ‘‘is cer. 
tainly something more than good sense, but it must be good sense... . just as 
a palace is more than a house, but it must be a house, at least’’). Warton, 
indeed, has no specific principles which fundamentally affect subsequent criti- 
cism: to use Johnson’s phrase, again, he ‘‘discussed no difficult question.” 
As Mr. Hoyt Trowbridge suggested some years ago, Warton’s shifting around 
of poets for the second edition in obedience to the Monthly review — we may 
remember that Otway and Lee were at first placed in the highest rank with 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Spenser — is less a sign of growing critical acumen 
than of a general lack of critical sharpness and consistency in his premises 
at the start. Warton admittedly uses the neo-classic distinction of genres for 
purposes ‘‘far removed from neo-classicism.’’ But he has little to do with the 
central issues of romantic criticism itself. He may be regarded as a signpost 
in a transition of English taste but not in the history of English criticism. — 
W. J. BATE. 


Thomas Warton the Younger 


Blakiston, J. M. G. ‘‘A Dublin reprint of Thomas Warton’s His- 

tory of English poetry.’’ Inbrary, 5th ser., 1 (1946), 69-70. 
Isaac Watts 

Cairnes, William T. ‘‘The constituents of a good hymn.” The reli- 
gion of Dr. Johnson and other essays (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1946), pp. 58-80. 

Laird, John. ‘‘Concerning Dr. Isaac Watts.’’ Philosophical incur- 
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Press, 1946), pp. 52-73. 


John Wesley 


Havens, Raymond D. ‘‘Southey’s revision of his Life of Wesley.” 
RES, xxtr (1946), 134-36. 


James White 


Angus, Norman S. ‘‘A manuscript of James White’s translation of 
The clouds.’’ Inbrary, 4th ser., xxv1 (1946), 304-7. 
Compares the MS with the first edition of 1759. 
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Queen’s quarterly, Lim (1946), 236-40. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800 


Edward Young 
(See also Alexander Pope.) 
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Rev. by Donald F. Lach in JMH, xvi, 349-50. 
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THE WYF OF BATHE AND AL HIRE SECTE 


By HeEuce KOKERITzZ 
Yale University 


Chaucerian scholarship is not without its more or less shop- 
worn clichés. Witness the long-lived, oft-repeated characterization 
of Troilus and Criseyde as a ‘‘psychological novel’ and the des- 
ignation of the seven stories in Fragments III-V (Groups D, E, 
F, in the Six-Text arrangement) of the Canterbury Tales as ‘‘The 
Marriage Group.’’ Since 1912 when Kittredge, in his well-known 
incisive and persuasive manner, tried to make a case for the exist- 
ence of such a marriage group,” the term has become pretty gen- 
erally accepted. Whether rightly or wrongly need not concern us 
here. To Kittredge the Canterbury Tales was structurally a kind 
of Human Comedy — another popular cliché — with the Marriage 
Group as one of its principal acts, an act devoted to the discussion 
of marriage. 

The Wife of Bath is, of course, the pivotal figure in the Mar- 
riage Group. It has been wittily remarked that even though wife 
here means simply ‘woman’, she, with her succession of five hus- 
bands, had certainly qualified for the more restricted title which 
the modern meaning of the word implies.* Frankly and unblush- 
ingly she relates her marital experiences and expounds her views 
on virginity and marriage. It is Kittredge’s contention that in so 
doing she commits two heresies: Her first heresy is her repudia- 
tion of what the Church teaches in respect of chastity and mar- 
riage; her second is her demand that wives should rule their 
husbands.* My purpose is not to confirm or refute Kittredge’s 





‘First used by Kittredge in his study The Date of Chaucer’s Troilus (1909) 
but apparently inspired by W. P. Ker, who in Epic and Romance (1897), p. 
367ff., argued that in the poem medieval romance passes out of itself into the 
form of the modern novel. For able, convincing refutations of this idea, see 
C. 8. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (pp. 176ff.), and above all K. Young, 

Troilus and Criseyde as Romance,’? PMLA, Lill, 38-63. 

*‘Chaucer’s Discussion of Marriage,’’ Modern Philology, 1x, 435-467. The 
term was actually first suggested by Eleanor P. Hammond in Chaucer, A Bib- 
liographical Manual (New York, 1908), p. 256. 

*H. Alexander, The Story of Our Language (Toronto, 1940), pp. 130f. 

‘Op. cit., p. 439. 
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opinion that the Wife’s views were heretical; Chaucerian scholgy 
have been able to trace the principal sources, patristic and seculg 
of her alleged heresies.» What I am interested in is Kittredge’ 
repeated reference to the Wife as a member of a mysterious, hereti 
cal sect with the sinister aim of putting her second heresy inty 
universal practice. 

It is easy, and at the same time illuminating, to see how Ki. 
tredge got the idea of a heretical sect to which the Wife supposed 
belonged. He interpreted the last stanza of the Clerk’s Tale (| 
1170-1176) in the light of the Wife’s outspoken comments in the 
Prologue to her tale, saying that the Clerk, having explained th: 
unwersal application of his parable, turned to her with gravely 
satirical courtesy and made the particular application of the story 
to heg ‘‘life’’ and ‘‘all her sect’’.* Kittredge then proceeded ty 
ask ‘‘what there was in the situation to prompt the Clerk, after 
emphasizing the serious and universal moral of Griselda’s story, to 
give his tale a special and peculiar application by annexing an 
ironical tribute to the Wife of Bath, her life, her ‘sect’, and her 
principles.’’* In the course of this inquiry he found, e.g., that “‘the 
woman was an heresiarch, or at best a schismatic,’’. and that ‘‘she 
set up, and aimed to establish, a new and dangerous sect, whose 
principle was that the wife should rule the husband.’”? The Wife's 
account of her fifth husband must have been ‘‘gall and worn- 
wood’’ to the Clerk, because she ‘‘not only trampled on his prin- 
ciples in her theory and practice, but she pointed her attack by 
describing how she had subdued to her heretical sect a clerk of 
Oxenford, an alumnus of our Clerk’s own university.’’* When the 
Clerk told his story of patient Griselda, every Pilgrim, according 
to Kittredge, understood that he was answering the Wife of Bath, 
that he was ‘‘reasserting the orthodox view in opposition to the 
heresy which she had expounded with such zest and with so many 
flings and jeers at the clerkly profession and character,’’ and that 
the tale was ‘‘a retort (indirect, impersonal, masterly) to the 
Wife of Bath’s heretical doctrine that the woman should be the 


5See for further details the individual notes in Robinson’s edition, Whit- 
ing’s chapter on ‘‘The Wife of Bath’s Prologue’’ in Sources and Analogues, 
and Utley’s study of the antifeminist literature of the period, The Crooked 
Rib (Columbus, Ohio, 1944). 

6Op. cit., p. 438. 

tIbid., p. 440. 

SIbid., p. 442. 
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head of the man.’”? And, finally, the Clerk, aware of his ‘‘duty 
of defending the orthodox view of the relations between husband 
and wife against the heretical opinions of the Wife of Bath,’’ de- 
livered the Envoy, with its two introductory stanzas (ll. 1163- 
1176), which Kittredge summarizes and interprets as follows :'° 


‘‘One word in conclusion, gentlemen. There are few Griseldas now-a-days. 
Most women will break before they will bend. Our companion, the Wife of 
Bath, is an example, as she has told us herself. Therefore, though I cannot 
sing, I will recite a song in honor, not of Griselda (as you might perhaps 
expect), but of the Wife of Bath, of the sect of which she aspires to be a 
doctor, and of the life which she exemplifies in practice — 

‘For the wyves love of Bathe, 

Whos lif and al hir secte God mayntene 

In high maistrye, and elles were it scathe.’ 
Her way of life —she had set it forth with incomparable zest. Her sect — she 
was an heresiarch or at least a schismatic. The terms are not accidental: they 
are chosen with all the discrimination that befits a scholar and a rhetorician. 
They refer us back (as definitely as the words ‘Wife of Bath’ themselves) to 
that prologue in which the Wife had stood forth as an opponent of the ortho- 
dox view of subordination in marriage, as the upholder of an heretical doc- 
trine, and as the exultant practicer of what she preached. 

And then comes the Clerk’s Envoy, the song that he recites in honor of the 
Wife and her life and her sect, with its polished lines, its ingenious rhyming, 
and its utter felicity of scholarly diction. Nothing could be more in character. 
To whom in all the world should such a masterpiece of rhetoric be appropri- 
ate if not to the Clerk of Oxenford? It is a mock encomium, a sustained iron- 
ical commendation of what the Wife has taught.’’ 

Later this ‘‘mock encomium on the Wife of Bath’s life and all 


her sect’’ is compared with the Merchant’s mock encomium on the 
wedded state.” 

It is obvious that Kittredge’s criticism hinges on the meaning of 
the word secte in 1]. 1171. In all of Chaucer, including the partly 
apocryphal Romaunt of the Rose, there are five instances of sect, 
viz. : 

Oure sectis stren for to save (RR 4859), 

Eke in the same secte ar sett (RR 5745), 

Hym of secte saturnyn (HF 1432), 

As of the secte of which that he was born 

He kepte his lay, to which that he was sworn (SqT 17-18), 
and the example in ClT 1171 here under scrutiny. In the first, owre 
sectis means ‘of our species, race’ (NED, Robinson 996), a special- 
ization of sense 1, ‘a class or kind (of persons)’, occurring in the 
second and third quotations (NED). In the fourth example we 
have to do with NED sense 3a, ‘a religious following, applied to 
any of the main religions of the world’. Kittredge, apparently fol- 


_—_—_—_— 


‘Ibid., p. 446. 
Ibid., p. 448f, 
Mbid., p. 452. 
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lowed by Robinson, and himself following Skeat, took our fifth 
example to mean ‘sect’ in the sense of ‘heretical party’. The eon. 
text does not warrant such an interpretation, even if the written 
form of the word seems to imply the identity of Chaucer’s secte and 
modern sect. In fact, secte here means ‘sex’, a special development 
of sense 1, recorded in NED from the fourteenth century and stil] 
common in dialectal and vulgar use. NED cites the CIT line as the 
earliest example of this connotation’* and from the same period 
the following instance from Usk’s Testament of Love (1387-88): 
‘‘She me hath had so greet in worship, that I nil for nothing in 
open declare, that in any thing ayenst her secte may so wene.” It 
is worth mentioning that Chaucer uses the word sez only onee, 
then in the plural sexes and in a strictly biological context ;'* he 
may actually have introduced it into English,’* for he found it 
necessary to gloss it, ‘‘that is to seyn, male and femele.’’® 

The meaning of ClT 1171-72 is therefore: ‘‘ Whose person (NED 
life 6)*° and whole sex God preserve in high authority’’ — not as 
Kittredge wants it to be: ‘‘ Whose way of life and whole sect . ..,” 
at best a curious rendering, difficult to reconcile not only with the 
following words ‘‘mayntene in high maistrye’’ but also with what 
immediately precedes, with the Envoy, and even with the Wife's 
Prologue. Seemingly disregarding the obvious moral of his tale 
of patient, submissive Griselda, the Clerk with subtle irony ex- 
presses the pious wish that God may preserve the Wife of Bath and 
all her sex ‘‘in high maistrye.’’ In the light of this interpretation, 
Kittredge’s harping on the new and dangerous sect that the Wife 
of Bath was about to set up and of which she aspired to be a doc- 
tor (!), seems peculiarly inappropriate — and even more so his 
eulogy of Chaucer’s discrimination in choosing his terms. Irre- 
spective of whether some of the Wife’s statements were heresies 


12This interpretation of secte also appears in K. Sisam’s ed. of The Clerkes 
Tale of Oxenford (Oxford, 1923), p. 76. ; 

13Boece 4, pr. 6, 11.164-168: ‘*And thilke same ordre neweth ayein alle 
thinges growynge and fallynge adoun, by semblable progressions of sedes and 
of sexes (that is to seyn, male and femele).’’ 

14According to NED, Wyclif used the word in 1382, but after that there 
is no record of it until the sixteenth century. : 

15Sexes was apparently taken from the French version of Boethius, whieh 
Chaucer used as a help in his translation; the Latin text has fetuwm seminum- 
que (cf. Robinson’s ed., p. 918). 

16Correctly interpreted by Sisam, who says (op. cit., p. 62): ‘‘Whos lyf: 
means no more than ‘whom’. For a like use of life meaning ‘person’, 8 
Gower, Confessio Amantis iv. 3043: he ful ofte entriketh / The lif which slepe 
schal be nyhte, ‘He often deceives a sleeping man’.’’ 
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or not, there is certainly no support whatever for the theory that 
she belonged to a heretical sect. 

It is, indeed, surprising that a scholar of Kittredge’s acumen and 
circumspection should fall into such a simple linguistic trap. With 
him there was no question of lack of linguistic training, unfortu- 
nately often the case with present-day students of Chaucer and 
other early writers.’’7 Nevertheless he was deceived by the modern 
meaning of the word into suggesting an interpretation that has 
no basis in the text itself. His inadvertent blunder plainly points 
a moral: it shows how essential it is to make a thorough and ade- 
quate linguistic analysis of an early piece of poetry or prose be- 
fore submitting it to a critical evaluation. Failure to do so is a dis- 
tinct disservice as much to historical scholarship as to literary 
criticism. 

Take, e.g., Van Dyke Shelly’s comment (The Living Chaucer, Philadel- 


phia, 1940, p. 223) on the following lines in the Wife of Bath’s Prologue (ll. 
792-793) : 


I with my fest so took hym on the cheke, 

That in oure fyr he fil bakward adoun. 
“What could be better?’’ Shelly asks. ‘‘She did not hit him on the cheek, 
she took him on the cheek —in the swift fury of her rage.’’ Yet took in 1. 


792 does not mean ‘took’ but ‘struck, hit’ (see NED take 5), in other words 
is fully synonymous with hit, which, incidentally, the Wife uses a little later; 
having recovered from her swoon, she again ‘‘hitte hym on the cheke’’ (1. 
807). It would be easy to adduce many similar instances of this unfortunate 
tendency to superimpose a modern or (phonologically and contextually) irrele- 
vant contemporary meaning on a ME or early NE word, but I shall content 
myself with referring without comment to Empson’s misinterpretations in 
Seven Types of Ambiguity of some passages in Troilus and Criseyde. And I 
fail to see the validity and import of a remark made by I. A. Richards in 
The Philosophy of Rhetoric (New York and London, 1936, p. 49). Discussing 
Octavius Caesar’s words: ‘‘But she looks like sleep, / As she would catch 
another Antony re In her strong toil of grace’’ (Anthony and Cleopatra, vii, 
349-351), Richards says: ‘‘ ‘Her toil of grace.’ Where, in terms of what en- 
tries in what possible dictionary, do the meanings here of toil and grace come 
to rest?’?? The philologist would answer: In NED, toil sb. 2, ‘net,’ used fig- 
uratively (sense 3), and grace ‘beauty’ or ‘favor’ (senses 1 and 6). If we 
believe that Shakespeare is enriching his metaphor by subtly playing on toil 
sb.1, ‘struggle, labor’ and the various other meanings of grace — the plausi- 
bility of which I leave to others to determine — we should not forget that toil 
and grace are merely spellings of phonemic entities that could, in Shake- 
speare’s time, be represented by tile and grease as well, for toil and tile, grace 
and grease were then homonyms. Imagine an Antony caught ‘‘in her strong 
snare (or labor) of corpulence (or oiliness)’’! But only a completely unin- 
hibited punster would, of course, dare to advocate such an interpretation. And 
yet, is this absurdity really not akin to Gerard Manley Hopkins’s quibble on 
house and housel in this line from The Bugler’s First Communion: ‘‘Low- 
latehed in leaf-light housel his too huge godhead’’ (discussed by Richards on 
P. 126)# Here housel (Eucharist) has apparently been given the subsidiary 
meaning ‘little house’, though it has nothing whatever in common with house, 
either etymologically or semantically, except the sound of the syllable house 
(disregarding the fact that housel has a voiced 8). 








ENGLISH INTEREST IN ITALY AND ITALIAN ROMANTIC 
CRITICISM IN THE 18TH CENTURY 


By R. W. Bascock 
Wayne University 


I 


Ever since the very important books by Hugh Quigley in 1921! 
and J. G. Robertson in 1923? scholars have pondered, I believe, 
as to how much the English romantic critics of the 18th century 
may have been indebted to their Italian predecessors and as ty 
how much interest the English of the 18th century took in Italy 
anyway. Mr. Allardyce Nicoll wrote in 1923 that ‘‘Italian, appar- 
ently, was sufficiently well known among the courtly audiences of 
1660-1680 for plays to be presented by native performers in that 
language.’’* And later? Did Addison, who went to Italy, ever 
actually read and use Muratori’s Perfetta Poesia (1706)? Were 
Pallavicino, Martelli, Vico, Conti, Becelli, and Calepio of any 
particular importance in the development of English 18th-century 
romantic criticism ?* I have never seen a study of this sort —in 
English, at least — and this paper is primarily aimed merely to 
incite such a study; it will not provide a definite answer. 

Twenty years ago Mr. R. W. King was very sceptical about such 
an influence or such an interest, with regard to Italy. In 1925 mn 
his article entitled ‘‘Italian Influence on English Scholarship and 
Literature during the ‘Romantic Revival’ ’’*> he deplored a “‘gen- 
eral apathy’’ in England toward Italian poetry ‘‘until near the 
end of the century.’ He reiterated: a general ignorance of the 


‘Italy and the Rise of a New School of Criticism in the 18th Century. 
Perth: Munro and Scott, 1921. : 

2Studies in the Genesis of Romantic Theory in the 18th Century. Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1923. It is a startling fact that Mr. Robertson never once refers 
to Mr. Quigley! 

3A History of Restoration Drama (2nd Edit.; Camb. Univ. Press, 1928), 
p. 237. First edition not available in Michigan Library. Cf. R. W. King, 
below: note 6. 

4Gravina was primarily a dramatist. 

5Modern Language Review, xx (1925), 48-63. He refers to Robertson (p. 
49n), but never to Quigley, nor to any of the seven Italian critics in questi0l. 

6Ibid., p. 51. Yet he remarks: ‘‘The study of the language . . . remall 
in a flourishing state’’ ‘‘during the Augustan ages in England’’ (p. 50). 
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Italians ‘‘to well past the middle of the 18th century.’ This 
despite the early 18th-century popularity of Italian opera, Paolo 
Rolli’s sojourn in England from 1715 to 1744, Baretti’s presence 
in Johnson’s Club not long after his arrival in 1751,* and the 
later popularity of Goldoni and Metastasio. Since Mr. King’s re- 
marks, nobody, so far as I can determine, has arisen to gainsay or 
modify his conclusions. 

Harko G. de Maar’s 1924 book showed no interest in Italy,° 
and even Miss Elizabeth W. Manwaring’s Italian Landscape in 
18th Century England in 1925’ failed to mention any one of the 
seven Italian critics noted above. Neither did L. Magnus in 1927." 
The late Oliver Elton in 1928 knew Muratori only through J. G. 
Robertson and proposed no influence ;'* Vico is mentioned only to 
point out that he, too, was not known in England.’* A. Bosker in 
1930 casually mentions Muratori— and but once, with a direct 
reference to J. G. Robertson as his source.’* There is nothing in 
Johnson’s England (1933) about these Italians, and Mr. Roderick 
Marshall’s Italy in English Laterature, 1755-1815 (Columbia Univ., 
1934) applies only to the last half of the century and specifically 
rejects any interest in Italian criticism in its Preface: ‘‘. . . the 
influence of Italian literary judgment on English literary criti- 
cism’’ is one of the problems that ‘‘did not seem to me to fall 
within the scope of the task I had set myself.’’** He does have two 
sections in Chapter I entitled ‘‘Italian Influence on the Wane: 
1642-1705,’’ which is three pages in length, and ‘‘Italian Influence 
Resisted and Almost Obliterated: 1705-1755,’’ which has five 
pages. His primary interest, then, is in Italian literature, not criti- 
cism, and he refers to only three of the seven Italian critics in 


question in the course of his book (of 432 pages): Muratori four 


‘Loc. cit. He minimizes knowledge of Italian literature on the part of 
Addison (p. 50), Pope (p. 51), and Johnson (p. 51). 

“Gray learned Italian in 1737 and the Wartons knew Italian literature. 

‘The History of Modern English Romanticism (Milford, 1924). 

Oxford Univ. Press, 1925. 
P a Literature in its Foreign Relations: 1300-1800 (London: Kegan 
aul, ds 

2A Survey of English Literature, 1730-1780. 2 Vols. London: E. Arnold 
and Co., 1928. The reference to Muratori that cites Robertson is in 1, 412n. 
Another reference is in ul, 271. 

‘Ibid., 1, 165. 

et Criticism in the Age of Johnson (Groningen, 1930), pp. 64, 64n. 

. Vili, 
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times,’* Martelli twice,’’? and Conti four times ;'* the rest not at all 
And never is the interest in these three Italians based on thei 
criticism, except once, when Muratori’s ‘‘critical works’’ are men. 
tioned.’® So far as I can discover, also, he never uses any British 
18th-century periodical to show interest in Italy in any way: 
whether literary or critical. Though this book certainly might bk 
expected to evince some knowledge of the background of English 
interest in Italy before 1755, yet, as indicated above, it devotes 
only eight pages in all to such an interest. Two years later, in 
1936, John Steegman remarked: ‘‘. . . a conviction that English 
civilization must always be inferior to that of the Latin peopl 

. . caused most thinking men after the Restoration to base their 
criticism on the achievements of France and Italy,’’** but he failed 
to mention any of the seven above Italians. Finally, Mr. B. §. 
Allen’s Tides in English Taste, 1619-1800 (Harvard, 1937) had 
no reference to any of the seven Italians. 

So we come back to Mr. J. G. Robertson, who alone has held out 
some hope: ‘‘.. . we have no ground for inferring Addison was 
familiar with Muratori’s work; but the similarity in the views of 
the two men is too startling to be lightly dismissed.” . . . That 
Addison had at some time looked into the Perfetta Poesia seems to 
me the almost necessary explanation of the striking parallelism in 
the two writers.’’** Yet even Mr. Robertson finally admits: ‘The 
Italians might have made a valuable contribution to the building 
up of a modern aesthetic system in England. Unfortunately, hovw- 
ever, our critical writers with . . . the possible exception of Addison, 
had no knowledge of their work. .. . By the 18th century ... our 
critics had ceased to look to foreign literatures, other than French, 
for new ideas.’’** 


16Pp. 219, 272, 276, 306. 

17Pp. 63, 347. 

18Pp, 30, 282, 325, 332. 

19P, 306. 

20Neither did King. 

21The Rule of Taste from George I to George VI (Macmillan, 1936), p. 18. 
His Index contains references to ‘‘Italian Influence on England,’’ pp. 18-9, 
20, 34, 38, 55, 133, but all of them except the one I’ve quoted above refer t 
architecture or furniture. 

220p. cit., p. 246. ’ 

23Jbid., p. 249. Cf. King: ‘‘Addison . . . took no interest whatever » 
Italian literature or culture’’ (p. 50). . 

24]bid., p. 239. King remarks that Englishmen paid as little attention t 
Dante and Italian literature as they did to Voltaire’s ‘‘peculiar opinions 
about Shakespeare’? (p. 52). But King never uses 18th-century Englisl 
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II 


Now I do not propose to throw any blinding, glittering light on 
this problem. I remarked at the start of this paper that my chief 
interest lay in merely resurrecting the problem, which has now, 
apparently, lain practically untouched for twenty years. It would 
take a very well qualified specialist — a modern Italianate English- 
man — like my late classmate, the distinguished W. L. Bullock, or 
a Spingarn — to study this problem effectively. Just to start this 
specialist on his way, I can only propose here a minor, but rather 
rare, source of material — chiefly English periodical articles — 
which Mr. Marshall never used?* but which may ultimately, with 
the help of major English critical texts, throw some clearer light 
on the problem; and I shall offer this material, at the moment, 
only bibliographically, in the hope that some scholar, far more 
qualified than I, will be inspired by it to go ahead and make a 
really thorough study of the whole field of English 18th-century 
critical interest in Italy, Italian literature and criticism, espe- 
cially in the early years of the century. I do not even suggest that 
this list of periodical references is particularly thorough; it is 
merely selectively indicative of more interest in Italy, I think, 
than any of the above scholarship has distinctly noted. The articles 
are arranged chronologically and have titles attached whenever 
possible. (The well-known references to Italian opera are consist- 
ently omitted. ) 

The London Gazette showed some interest in Italy in Nos. 4220 
(April 18-22, 1706), 4293 (Dec. 30-Jan. 2, 1706/7), and 4426 
(April 8-12, 1708), all this quite apart from the war in progress. 
None of these entries has a thing to do with criticism, however. 

The History of the Works of the Learned (1699-1711) was de- 
scribed in The London Gazette, No. 3798 (April 2-6, 1702 [sic]) 
thus: ‘“‘. . . an Impartial Account of Books lately printed in all 
Parts of Europe, with a particular Relation of the State of Learn- 
ing in each Country. . . .’’ It contains two articles discussing criti- 
tism in general: ‘‘Vanity of Modern Criticism’’— III (1701), 
677; and ‘‘Belles Lettres Defined’’ — XIII (1711), 205. But there 
is still no definite Italian slant. 


———e 

periodicals, See SP, xxvir (1930), 609-25, on the actual English reaction to 
Voltaire. This lack of attention to periodicals throws out of focus several 
parts of King’s otherwise valuable article. 

As a matter of fact Mr. R. W. King didn’t either, except for a few 
mneteenth-century references. 
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In the New Memoirs of Interature, VI (1727), 395, however 
occurs a ‘‘History of the Italian Theater,’’ and the Present Stay 
of the Republic of Letters (1728-36) contains many references ty 
the ‘‘State of Learning in Italy’’: “ 


ur (1729), 420-38: ‘*An Account of the Religion of Italy’’; and in the sam 
volume under ‘‘State of Learning’’: In Rome, pp. 145, 315, 456; in 
Bologna, p. 457; in Florence, pp. 148, 457; in Naples, pp. 149, 458; in 
Venice, p. 458. 


Iv (1730), 155ff. on Maffei; and under ‘‘Learning’? the same cities are 
discussed as in Vol. III, plus Palmermo, Turin, Padua, Forli, and Milan, 


Volumes V and VI continue this discussion, by Italian cities. All 
in all, this periodical exhibits an astonishing interest in Italian 
letters on the part of Englishmen of the early 18th century. To 
continue : 


London Magazine, x (1741), 31—on Italian dancers. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, xxu1 (1753), 202 —on Italian poetry. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, xxv (1755), 335—on the Italian language. 

Universal Magazine, xxt (1757), 253 — ‘‘Description of Italy.’’ 

Critical Review, x (1760), 134— on the Italian language. 

London Magazine, xxx (1761), 414— on Italian comedy. 

Dublin Magazine, 1 (1762), 119, 177 — on Italian Literature. 

Dublin Magazine, 111 (1764), 376—on Algarotti. 

Critical Review, xvi1 (1764), 228, 387, 464— on Italian Literature. 

Weekly Amusement, 1v (1765-6), 654—‘‘Muratori and his illustrious co- 
temporaries [sic].’’ Apparently an important reference. 

Scots Magazine, xxvit1 (1766), 40-—notice of a book on Italy. 

The Monthly Review Index of 1786 contains 51 items on Italy and the 
Italians. 

London Magazine, xxxvut (1768), 157 — on Baretti. 

In xiv (1773), 539 the Monthly Review specifically discusses ‘‘M. Lewis 
Antoine ‘Muratori.’’ Note that this is the French version of his Italian 
name: Ludivico Antonio. The Univ. of Michigan apparently has a 1709 
book of his translated through the French. 

Hibernian Magazine, 11 (1774), 251— on Algarotti. 

Universal Magazine, Lxxvil (1786), 253— on ‘‘State of the Theater in 
Italy.’’ 

Analytical Review, 1v (1790), 488 —‘‘Theater Italien.’’ 

The Bee (Edinburgh), 1x (1792), 193, 225, 276—on Italian Literature. 

The Bee (Edinburgh), x (1792), 193 — on Italian Literature. 

The Bee (Edinburgh), xv (1793), 265—on Italian authors. 

Lady’s Magazine, xxiv (1793), 407 —on the character of modern Italians. 

British Critic, vit (1796), 328 —on the Italian stage. 

Monthly Magazine, 11 (1797), 268—on Italian Literature. 

Monthly Magazine, v (1798), 108 — on the same topic. 

British Critic, x1 (1799), 346 —‘‘History of the Italian Stage.’’ 

Monthly Review, xx1x (1799), 23— on Italian tragedy. 


Here, then, are some 52 articles on Italy and Italian Literature 
from 1706 to 1799 — to say nothing of the 51 other entries in the 
- Monthly Review Index —all of which should be surveyed for 
possible connections in critical theory between Italy and England 
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in the 18th century. And these, I insist, are merely a sample of 
what might be turned up by a serious specialist working on this 
subject carefully with first-hand knowledge of both Italian and 
English literatures. I merely picked them up myself casually in 
the course of looking around for items on Shakespeare in the 18th 
century. But I’m inclined to think that they show that more work 
should be done on this interesting possible interconnection. 

The next list of minor material which I am appending will serve 
merely to broaden the possible search for Italo-English connec- 
tions. It is a brief bibliography of general articles on critics and 
criticism in 18th-century periodicals — exclusive of strictly lite- 
rary periodicals in the main— and may, therefore, throw even 
more light on the possible popular interest in Italy in the 18th 
century. Some articles that appeared in the literary periodicals 
will be included in a footnote at the end. (The arrangement is 
again chronological. ) 


W. Freke’s Essays (London, 1693), p. 20 —‘‘Of Critics.’’ 

lay Monastery (London, 1714), pp. 8, 48—on critics. 

T. Reresby’s Miscellany (London, 1721), p. 319—‘‘Unjust Criticism.’’ 
Gentleman’s Magazine, xvut (1748), 96, 240, 576 —art of criticism. 
Critical Review, 1 (1756), 226-7 — several kinds of critics. 

Critical Review, 1v (1757), 333 —‘‘Occasional Critic’’ criticized. 
Critical Review, 1x (1760), 19 — critics. 

Critical Review, xv (1763), 161— an essay on criticism. 

Critical Review, xvi (1763), 1 — office of the true critic. 

Critical Review, xvi1 (1764), 1— essay on criticism. 

Critical Review, xviit (1764), 1— essay on criticism. 

Critical Review, x1x (1765), 1— essay on criticism. 

London Magazine, xu (1771), 435 — new canons of criticism. 

London Magazine, xLu1 (1773), 488 — on criticism. 

Universal Magazine, LXx1 (1782), 265 — ode to criticism. 

European Magazine, vit (1785), 107, 334, 417 — on criticism. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Lvi1 (1788), Pt. I, 284 — on criticism. 
Analytical Review, 11 (1788), 602 — criticism founded on sentiment. 
Analytical Review, 11 (1789), 429— remarks on criticism. 

Analytical Review, v (1789), 180 —on criticism (pro conjectural criticism). 
British Critic, 11 (1793), 286 — critics. 

British Critic, 1y (1794), 144 — on textual criticism. 

Monthly Mirror, 1 (1795-6), 178 — on critics. 

British Critic, vis (1796), 22 — critics. 

Monthly Magazine, vir (1799), 100 — on periodical criticism. 





The 1786 Index to the Monthly Review itself lists a total of 15 
articles on critics and criticism. The grand total of this selective 
group of articles is 45 —all to be perused for possible intercon- 
nections of Italian and English critics.*° 


iets 
*The first three above references to criticism and critics would fall under 
the heading of literary periodicals, and the following references will help 
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The Adventurer, Nos. 51, 57, 58. 
Covent Garden Journal, No. 3. 
The Englishman, No. 7. 
Guardian, Nos. 12, 77, 115, 117, 152. 
Idler, Nos. 60, 61. 
Knox’s Essays, Nos. 27, 33, 84. 
Rambler, Nos. 3, 23, 93, 158, 176. 
Spectator, Nos. 253, 291, 339, 411-21, 592, ete. 
Tatler, Nos. 29, 43, 165, 246. 
World, No. 32. 
(ete., ete.) 

These references are mainly to Romantic Criticism. 


To conclude, then, was J. G. Robertson right? Was Italian crit- 
icism unknown in England during the better part of the 18th 
century, though, as Mr. Allardyce Nicoll has pointed out, the 
English knew Italian well from 1660-1680??? In the light of the 
above suggested minor evidence, it simply does not seem possible. 
selectively to supplement that list —i.e., in such periodicals (the arrange- 
: ment now is alphabetical). 


z7And Mr. King reiterated this knowledge for ‘‘the Augustan ages in 
England’’ (p. 50). See note 6 above. 
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WILLIAM OLDISWORTH: ‘‘the Author of The Examiner”’ 


By Rosert J. ALLEN 
Williams College 


I 


The Tory wit and journalist, William Oldisworth, owes such im- 
mortality as he has to the fact that Jonathan Swift preceded him 
as editor of a party journal. When Oldisworth died in 1734, his 
fame rested rather precariously, as it still does, on his contribu- 
tions to The Examiner. Yet he did not die quite unmourned. Alder- 
man Barber, the wealthy printer, who knew his strength and weak- 
nesses better than most, was obviously filled with regret as he 
wrote to his friend Richard Rawlinson: 


For many years before he dy’d, he liv’d upon the Charity of his Friends; 
he had several sums of me, (without Vanity I may say so to you;) and poor 
man ran into Debt with every Body that wou’d trust him; and at last would 
get into an Alehouse or Tavern Kitchin, and entertain all Comers & Goers 
with his Learning and Criticisms. He at last was sent to the King’s Bench 
Prison for Debt, where he dy’d. And Mr. , the Non-juring Parson, that 
was Corrector to Mr. Boyer’s Press, came and told me he was dead, and I 
gave him a Guinea to buy a Coffin for him. This is all I know of that unhappy 
Man, who had great Abilities, and might have been an Ornament to his 
Country.1 





Barber’s acquaintance with Oldisworth dated back to the minis- 
try of 1710-1714, when Barber had served Robert Harley as a 
kind of paymaster to Tory propagandists. One of his transactions 
Swift described to Stella on March 12, 1713, long after Oldisworth 
had taken over The Examiner. From a meeting of the ‘‘Brothers’’ 
at the Duke of Beaufort’s house, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
sent Oldisworth twenty guineas, wrote Swift, and added: ‘‘He is 
an ingenious fellow, but the most confounded vain coxcomb in the 
ei so that I dare not let him see me, nor am acquainted with 
im,’ 

Presumably through long experience, Barber seems to have built 
up a tolerance for able coxcombs. In 1731 he learned that Oldis- 





1MS, Rawlinson, J.4°, v, 111. 
*Temple Scott, ed., The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, 1 (1897), 440. 


| 
| 
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worth was lodging at Will’s Coffee-house in Bell Savage Yard, jl 
and without money. He wrote to Edward Harley, who had long 
since acceded to his father’s earldom, urging private relief for “on 
of the most learned men of the age,’’ who, though ‘‘no man has 
deserved better of his country,’’ was not in a position to seek aij 
from the government then in power. The Earl responded prompt. 
ly. Two weeks later he received a graceful letter of thanks, in 
which Oldisworth expressed curiosity about the unknown friend 
who had interceded for him, enclosed proposals for a book he was 
about to publish, and promised the gift of a fourteenth-century 
manuscript for Oxford’s library.’ The manuscript cannot be iden- 
tified ; but a contemporary catalogue of the Harleian Library shows 
that it contained three books by Oldisworth, his translation of 
Bentley’s Horace, The Accomplished Senator (1733) ‘‘large Paper, 
bound in red Morocco, gilt on the Leaves,’’ and A Dialogue be- 
tween Timothy and Philatheus, ‘‘3 vol. gilt on the Leaves, and 
bound in blue Turkey.’’* The eccentric journalist’s services and 
abilities, then, were not forgotten in his lifetime, and he went to 
his grave regretted by a few distinguished friends. Yet his biog- 
raphy, in its present state,° fails to explain why he was generally 
considered a man of parts. It seems worth while, therefore, to 
bring together the known facts about him, and add a number of 
new ones along with a few surmises. 

In order to piece together the fragments of Oldisworth’s lite- 
rary career, it is necessary first to decide what he did and did not 
write. From Bernard Lintot’s account book, as reprinted by John 


Nichols, it is clear that he received payment from his publisher for 
three volumes of A Dialogue between Timothy and Philatheus 


(1709, 1710, 1711), for An Essay on... Private Judgment (1711), 
and for Reasons for Restoring the Whigs (1711).* Rawlinson’s list 
of his works’ contains the first two of these and adds the following: 


The Cupid, a Poem (1698). [I have been unable to find a copy of this 
work or any other allusion to it. | ‘ 
Callipoedia: or, the Art of Getting Pretty Children (1710). [The title-page 


8Report on the Manuscripts of His Grace the Duke of Portland, vt (1901), 
35-36. 
4William Oldys, ed., Catalogus Bibliothecae Harleianae (London, 1743), 
I, 243, 754, 157. : 
5The only systematic treatment of his life and works is the very incom: 
plete, tentative, and inaccurate one in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
6Literary Anecdotes, vill (1814), 298. 
7MS. Rawlinson, J.4°, v, 108-113. 
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WILLIAM OLDISWORTH 


of the 1710 edition contains the phrase, ‘‘By several hands.’’- That of the 
1729 edition reads, ‘‘By Mr. Oldisworth. The Third Edition, Corrected, With 


Additions. ’”] F 
A ‘‘character of Mr. Edmund Smith.’’ [This character, which introduces 


The Works of Mr. Edmund Smith (1714), is attributed to Oldisworth on the 


title-page. | 
The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Saeculare of Horace in English Verse 
(1712-1713). [The second edition (1719) has Oldisworth’s name on the title- 


age. | 
4 The Delightful Adventures of Honest John Cole (1732). 
The Accomplished Senator (1733). [This volume has Oldisworth’s name on 


the title-page. | 

Since Rawlinson. was systematically gathering information for a 
new edition of Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses, his list, like Lintot’s 
account book, may be assumed to be accurate in the absence of evi- 
dence to the contrary. 

That Oldisworth was the principal contributor to The Examiner, 
Volumes II-IV (1711-1714), is common knowledge. Evidence will 
be given later that he wrote A Vindication of the ... Bishop of 
Exeter (1709), contributed to a translation of The Iliad (1712), 
and supplied a good part of the Duke of Wharton’s Tory paper 
The True Briton in 1723 and 1724. In accepting other works as 
his, one must proceed with caution. His reputation as author of 
The Examiner was such that his name tended to be associated with 
any publication which carried the words, ‘‘by the Author of the 
Examiner,’’ on the title-page ; and a number of works certainly not 
his have been assigned to him because they appeared in two com- 
panion volumes, ‘‘Printed and sold for the Benefit of the Author’’ 
by George Sawbridge and nine other publishers, 1715, with the 
titles : 

State Tracts: Containing Many Necessary Observations and Reflections 
on the State of our Affairs at Home and Abroad; with Some Secret Memoirs. 
By the Author of the Examiner. Vol. I. 

State and Miscellany Poems; Compos’d Occasionally, According to the 


Circumstances of the Author, and the Difficulty of the Times. Consisting of 
Fables, Satyrs, Panegyricks, &c. By the Author of the Examiner. Vol. II. 


There are many reasons for absolving Oldisworth of any connec- 
tion with these volumes. Not a single tract or poem in either is 
mentioned by Lintot or Rawlinson. Lintot, who published steadily 
for Oldisworth throughout his career, does not appear among the 
ten booksellers who sponsored the publication. Besides, the poem 
in the second volume entitled ‘‘Horace’s Ode xiv. Translated’’ is 
a different rendering altogether from the one in Oldisworth’s 
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Horace, which had been published three years earlier and could 
easily have been used. The last of the State Poems, ‘‘A Pindaric 
Ode to the Memory of Dr. William King,’’ has often been assigned 
to Oldisworth, but only after 1776 when John Nichols made the 
attribution* — probably on the authority of the vague phrase, “‘by 
the Author of the Examiner,’’ on the title-page of the State Poem, 

Furthermore, at least two works appearing in the volumes are 
known to have been written by some one else. State Tracts reprints, 
in two parts, ‘‘A Secret History faithfully handed down from a4 
Committee of Safety to a Committee of Secrecy,’’ which was pub. 
lished in 1705 as The Secret History of Queen Zarah and wa 
written by Mrs. Manley.® Each volume opens with a piece almost 
certainly by Dr. Joseph Browne, State Tracts with ‘‘A Dialogue 
between Church and No Church,’’’® and State Poems with ‘‘Job’s 
Trial under the Persecutions of Satan.’’!* Two writers on Browne 
in Notes and Queries’ also attribute to him Volpone, or the Foz 
(1705), which also appears in State Poems. They may even be re- 
ferring to the two volumes together when they list an edition of 
Browne’s Works, 8vo, London, 1715. In any case his connection 
with State Tracts and State Poems is quite certain, and many of 
the fugitive pieces must be his. By what right he signed himself 
“‘the Author of the Examiner’”’ is less clear, but the answer might 
be found by a careful study of the revived Examiner of 1714-1716. 
The writers in Notes and Queries say flatly that Browne ‘‘contin- 
ued the Examiner after Swift, Prior, Atterbury, Oldisworth, and 
Mrs. Manley had ceased to contribute to it.’’ The readiest inference 
is that Browne, possibly in collaboration with Mrs. Manley and 
Oldisworth, wrote the Tory journal and, using its name and space 
to advertise his wares,’* collected the tracts and poems to help 
buy off his latest crop of creditors. There is certainly no reason 


8The Original Works of William King (1776), 11, 274. : 

9P, B. Anderson, ‘‘Mary Delariviere Manley’s Biography,’’ Modern Phil- 
ology, XXXII (1936), 272. 

10Printed originally in 1706 and assigned to Browne by C. H. and Thomp- 
son Cooper, Notes and Queries, third series, 11 (1862), 14. 

11Published, without date, with Browne’s authorship acknowledged on the 
title-page. 

12C, H. and Thompson Cooper, op. cit. 

13Proposals were advertised and subscriptions solicited in several numbers, 
beginning with Vol. I, No. 32 (February 19, 1715). The two ‘‘Subscription 
Books’? themselves were announced for ‘‘tomorrow’’ in Vol. III, No. 27 
(August 17, 1715). 
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to consider the title-pages of the two volumes as evidence that Wil- 
liam Oldisworth wrote anything which they contain.** If they are 
largely the work of one man, they were written, as both their 
prefaces and title-pages admit, by some one who changed his polit- 
ical views often; and this, whatever his limitations, Oldisworth 


did not do. 
II 


The pattern of Oldisworth’s steadfast allegiance to high church 
principles and to the Stuarts is foreshadowed in his pedigree. He 
was descended from a royalist family in Gloucestershire, where the 
story was still told that his great-uncle had preserved the windows 
of Fairford Church in Cromwell’s time by having the glass re- 
moved and hidden away.’® Most of his family were country squires 
and clergymen, his father, the Reverend William Oldisworth, be- 
ing vicar of Itchen-Stoke and prebendary of Middleton. 

William himself matriculated at the age of eighteen at Hart 
Hall, Oxford. What he did there is largely a matter of guesswork, 
but a few reasonably certain inferences may be drawn. The rather 
considerable learning shown by his writings suggests that he must 
have read widely in the classics, in divinity, and in history. He had 
at least the opportunity to meet a number of men in whose behalf 
he later wrote — among others Francis Atterbury and Edmund 
Smith, both of whom were connected with Christ Church. From the 
controversy over the Epistles of Phalaris — Christ Church versus 
Bentley — Oldisworth may well have acquired the amused attitude 
towards Bentley’s kind of learning which dominates his own edi- 
tion of Horace. What he certainly did was to contribute a Latin 
ode to a little known volume’® through which Oxford, in 1702, hon- 
ored the lately deceased king and the new queen. Christ Church 
dominated the volume by contributing about one-third of the 


—_—_—_—— 


4*Years later, in the preface to The Accomplished Senator (pp. xii-xiii), 
Oldisworth made the following comment on the liberties taken with his name: 
Above Sixteen several Pieces, some in Verse, and some in Prose, some on 
ritical, and others on Political Subjects, many of which I had never seen, 
or heard of, ’till a good while after they were in Print; some I had only 
recommended to the Press, and others I had but slightly Touched upon and 
Corrected, were Published in my Name, or under such Personal Marks and 
Characters, as would not easily fit any other Author.’’ 

Thomas Hearne, Remarks and Collections, v (1901), 247. 
7 Pietas Universitatis Oxoniensis In Obitum Augustissimi Regis Gulielmi 
‘ et Gratulatio In exoptatissimam Serenissimae Annae Reginae Inaugura- 
jonem. Oxonii, E Theatro Sheldoniano, An. Dom. MDCCII. 
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poems. Hart Hall was represented by only three odes, Oldisworth; 
being the only undergraduate contribution from that college. Hj 
poem is distinguished chiefly by its cleverness. The heavier hands 
eulogists of Queen Anne may have envied the wit with which 
conceived her as combining the qualities of three goddesses (Jun, 
Pallas, and Diana), presiding over three elements (‘‘Coelosqu, 
sylvasque, & profundum’’), and guarding three kingdoms. It j 
also worth noting that he was in the company of linguists as wel 
as writers of academic verses. Besides more than a hundred poem 
in Latin, five in Greek, and five in Hebrew, the collection containe 
two in Arabic, one in Persian, one (by William Elstob) in lif 
English, and one (by Edward Lloyd) in Cornish. The literary anti. 
quarianism of his later years may well have had its beginnings x 
Oxford. 

Why Oldisworth left the university without taking a degree is 
not known. His friendship with the gifted but irresponsible Ei. 
mund Smith, who incidentally never managed to write a copy of 
verses in any language for the Pietas volume of 1702, may suggest 
a partial answer. Rawlinson’s account of him passes over the next 
few years with the meager statement that he ‘‘served an uncle a 
Justice of the Peace in Hampshire as his clerk, was taken into the 
service of the Tory ministry to keep up a paper called the Exam- 
iner about 1711, having before, and ever maintained himself by 
his pen, which was not unsuccessful.’”? A journalistic opponent of 
later years said facetiously that he was ‘‘put Prentice very young 
to some eminent Writer of that Time, whose Name is already most 
unhappily forgotten,’’ after which he became ‘‘ambitious of work 
ing for the Shops upon his own Account’’ and associated himself 
with Lintot. The remainder of the passage runs as follows: 


Now did he first taste the generous Sweets of Liberty and ready Money. 
Even Bernaby himself did not refuse to be his First Mecaenas, and smiled 
benignant on his Virgin Muse. He eat, he drank, he lodg’d with him; he 
appear’d at his left Elbow at Richard’s, and drank his Snake-root immediately 
in the second Place; like David and Jonathan they were inseparable, and 
their Loves they were not divided.18 


Hints of this sort do little to remove the obscurity of Oldisworth’s 
middle twenties ; but the story of his connection with the bookseller 


17MS. Rawlinson, J4°, v, 110v. 
18Pasquin, No. 69. 
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is based on fact, for early in 1709 Lintot brought out the first part 
of A Dialogue between Timothy and Philatheus.” 

This extraordinary little book was luckily timed. For the past 
two decades the high church party had been under constant fire 
both from fairly orthodox latitudinarians and from such extre- 
nists as John Toland. During the predominantly Whiggish regime 
of the years 1706-1709, high church principles had been on the 
defensive. One of the most serious attacks had been that of Mat- 
thew Tindal, Fellow of All Souls, who in 1706 had published The 
Rights of the Christian Church Asserted against the Romish and 
All Other Priests who Claim an Independent Power over it. Noth- 
ing could have been more objectionable to the Tory clergy than this 
assault on revealed religion and on the hierarchical system by 
which it was sustained. Distinguished controversialists began to 
reply. In the midst of all the tumult, Oldisworth’s Dialogue might 
easily have passed unnoticed but for two things. In the first place, 
his was the most amusing of the rejoinders to Tindal; and in the 
second, he was writing on the side which a year later was to profit 
by the martyrdom of Dr. Sacheverell and was to come into power 
under the leadership of Robert Harley. By April 24, 1709, Thomas 
Hearne was writing to a friend, regarding ‘‘the new answer to the 
Rights attributed to Mr. Oldisworth, formerly of Hart Hall’’: 
‘Tis done in a bantering way, much like that of Dr. Eachard and 
of my Friend Dr. King of Christ-Church. I have not read it; but 
I find it much commended as a smart Thing, and ’tis said, it works 
more upon the Abettors of that wicked Book than all the serious 
Answers that have appear’d.’’2° Lintot was also pleased. On July 
25 he paid Oldisworth twenty-five pounds for the published vol- 
ume and fifty more for two additional volumes, which eventually 
were published in 1710 and 1711. 

A glance at the first volume explains why the book caught the 
attention of the literary world. It opens with a generally serious 
dedication ‘‘to the Grand Committee for Religion Appointed by 
the Honourable House of Commons,’’ in which Oldisworth says, 


—_— 


‘The full title is as follows: A Dialogue between Timothy and Philatheus. 
In which the Principles and Projects of a late Whimsical Book, Intituled, 
ae Rights of the Christian Church ete.) are fairly Stated and Answered in 
_ kind: and some Attempts made towards the discovery of a new way of 
“ oat intirely unknown both to the Ancients and Moderns. Written by 


20Remarks and Collections, 1 (1886), 190. 
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by way of apology, ‘‘The Fabulous and Burlesque part of the ep. 
suing Work, the Emblems and Figures, belong only to my Adver. 
sary, but the Moral is humbly submitted to you.’’ The preface, 
written in the role of Timothy, is more vivacious. Mindful, perhaps, 
of the mixed reception of Swift’s Tale of a Tub, he justifies the 
method and tone of his book as follows: 


As the most serious Truths, and most solid Reasons, may be artfully 
brighten’d with this way of Writing: So wherever it has been manag’d with 
tolerable Spirit and Genius, tho’ upon Subjects of the last Importance, it 
has never fail’d of success in the most Polite Ages, and Nations of the World; 
Lucian, Aesop, and Petronius, among the Ancient Greeks and Romans: Among 
the Moderns, Boccaline in Italy, Scaron in France, Cervantes and Quevedo in 
Spain, and here in England, Echard and L’estrange, are all celebrated In- 
stances of this Truth: after whose shining Footsteps I profess to follow, 
tho’ far behind, and at a very great distance. 


Oldisworth points out that the Holy Scriptures ‘‘glitter with a 
thousand strokes of Wit and Gaiety,’’ and defends his use of ridi- 
cule by referring to the sermons of Latimer, Sanderson, Hooker, 
South, and Tillotson. He has chosen the informal dialogue, he in- 
sists, simply because he sees no more proper means of answering 
the arguments of his opponent Philatheus. Though Timothy pro- 


fesses to be a mere novice at the game of controversy, he hopes to 
draw the attention of his adversary, or, failing that, at least to 
make the world laugh once more. 


The introductory section of the dialogue itself is highly amus- 
ing. Oldisworth’s method is to link Tindal with all the notorious 
freethinkers of the day and to involve him in the greatest possible 
number of inconsistencies. Timothy’s wit plays about Philatheus 
like lightning, leaving him stunned and inarticulate. When the 
chapter-by-chapter attack on the Rights finally begins, the dia 
logue becomes less a matter of repartee and more of dialectic. But 
Timothy’s arguments are kept lively to the end by a wealth of 
illustrative stories and amusingly learned citations of ancient and 
modern authors. The combination of learning and sprightlines 
inevitably suggests the Christ Church wits?! or the Swift of The 
Battle of the Books. Peculiarly Swiftian is ‘‘A Catalogue of Sev- 
eral ingenious Authors and Books, quoted and referr’d to in this 

21That he was associated with Christ Church in the mind of Edmund Curl 


is clear from the dedication of Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Matthew 
Tindall (1733), p. 36. 
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Volume,’’ which follows the preface. Such groupings as the fol- 
lowing satirize Tindal and pedantry at the same time: 

The Rights of the Christian Church. Bentley’s Works. 

The English Rogue. Compleat. Greek Vocabulary. 

Toland’s Works. Lister’s Works. 

Lock’s Works. Ray of Hogs and Butterflies. 

Don Quizot. Art of Cookery. 

The History of Reynard the Foz. Dragon of Wantley. 

It is not easy to suggest the quality of the volume as a whole. Jean 
Le Clere saw the problem when he tried to make a digest of it for 
French readers in 1710 and had to admit: 

Mais cela seroit assez difficile, & on leur feroit perdre toute leur grace, en 
leur 6tant le sel, que 1’Auteur y a melé. Ainsi je suis oblig6é de renvoyer les 
Lecteurs qui savent L’Anglois, 4 1’Original, qui les divertira en les instrui- 
sant,22 
Oldisworth managed to write wittily of religion without produc- 
ing the antagonism aroused in some readers by A Tale of a Tub. 
He was able to dedicate his second volume to the Bishop of Win- 
chester, and his third, which came out shortly before he tock over 
The Examiner, to Robert Harley. The success of his first impor- 
tant book had made him a considerable reputation as a wit and a 
controversialist; and it soon attached to him, for the rest of his 
life, the nickname of ‘‘Timothy.”’ 

Before the end of 1709, Oldisworth became involved in another 
controversy, the nature of which is suggested by the title of a 
pamphlet he contributed: 

_ A Vindication of The Right Reverend The Lord Bishop of Exeter, Occa- 
sioned by Mr. Benjamin Hoadly’s Reflections on his Lordship’s Two Sermons 


on Government, Preached in St. Dunstan’s Church, March 8, 1704, And be- 
fore Her Majesty, March 8, 1708. 


In these two sermons, preached on the anniversary of Queen 
Anne’s accession to the throne, Bishop Blackall had asserted the 
high church doctrines of divine right and passive obedience. The 
redoubtable Hoadly had attacked Blackall with some vehemence. 
In entering the battle, Oldisworth was merely returning to a sub- 
ject which had been prominent in A Dialogue between Timothy 
and Philatheus, namely the authority of church and crown. Al- 
though he depended this time more on close argument and less on 
wit, his authorship of the unsigned Vindication is fairly certain. 


__ 


*2Biblioteque Choisi (La Haye, 1731), xxi, 84. 
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It was attributed to ‘‘Mr. O—th’’ on the title-page of a rejoiniy 
by one of Hoadly’s defenders,”* and it was associated with ‘Ti, 
othy’’ in The Tatler, No. 50 (August 4, 1709), if we accept th 
interpretation which Thomas Sergeant put upon that number j 
a letter to John Hughes.** . 

At the same time that Oldisworth was coming into promineny 
as a party writer he was developing his reputation as a wit ani 
as a facile translater. Hearing in 1710 that Rowe and others we 
contemplating a translation of a curious Latin work by Claué 
Quillet, Lintot commissioned Oldisworth to help with a version 4 


be published by himself under the title, Callipaedia: or, the Artif 
Getting Pretty Children. According to the preface, ‘‘The Worl) 
has, for some time, been flatter’d with a Translation of Callipacdi\ 
by a very Eminent Hand: The following is by no means design’! 


to prevent a better, but to hasten and provoke it. . . .”’ The pre 
ace apologized for hastiness, admitting that the translation wa 
conceived and given birth to in less than nine months, but addel 
that the authors found their subject ‘‘so Pleasant, so Novel, ani 
Useful, that no Law against Commerce with France, could prevail 
with them to defer the Importation of so profitable and delightful 
a Commodity.’’ On the title-page of the first edition, in 1710, the 
piece was described as ‘‘by several Hands.’’ Two later editions, 
‘*Corrected, With Additions,’’ were published as ‘‘by Mr. Will 
Oldisworth.’’ Between the two translations, one associated with 
Rowe’s name and the other with Oldisworth’s, there is very littl 
to choose. The original poem approaches its subject in a psueto- 
medical way which justifies and at the same time disarms the 
charge of indelicacy, and both versions get full value out of an ir 
nocently risqué treatment of their material. But Oldisworth and 
his collaborators proved themselves the more facile. Lintot wet! 
to press first. 


The tide of success had not yet reached its flood, and Lintot’ 
odd jobs were still attractive to Oldisworth even after he begal 


23The Divine Rights of the British Nation and Constitution vindicated, s 
Remarks on the several Papers Publish’d against the Reverend Mr. Hoadly’s 
Considerations upon the Bishop of Exeter’s Sermons. Viz . . . Vindication of 
the Bishop, by Mr. O—th .. . (1710). 

24See John Duncombe, ed., Letters by Several Eminent Persons Deceasti. 
Including ‘the Correspondence of John Hughes, Esq. (London, 1773), 1; 51-02) 
and G. A. Aitken, ed., The Tatler (London, 1898), u, 9-12. 
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work on The Examiner. In 1712, along with Ozell and Broome, he 
contributed to a five-volume translation of The Iliad, done from 
Mme. Dacier’s French and ‘‘compar’d with the Greek.’’ His part, 
for which he was duly credited on the title-pages of Volumes IV 
and V, was the last nine books. It was a cheap, catch-penny trans- 
lation ‘‘in blank verse, printed as prose,’’> but Lintot found it 
worth while to bring out another edition in 1714 and a third in 
1722. 

At the same time Oldisworth was at work on another translation 
for Lintot, which was advertised in The Medley, July 14, 1712, as 
follows: ‘‘This Day is published, The Odes of Horace, in Latin 
and English, with a Translation of all Dr. Bentley’s Notes, done 
in the Bentleian Stile, and manner, part the lst. The 2d Part will 
be published, next Week, pr. 6d. each.’’ The first two installments, 
which are unnumbered, had appeared three months before and 
were devoted to the preliminary apparatus of Bentley’s edition. 
“Part I’’ begins the odes themselves. Although the interval of 
publication was not regular, seventeen parts were issued before 
the end of the year and the project was completed with Part 
XXIV some time in 1713.% By that time the purchasers had a 


complete translation of Bentley’s expensive critical edition of 
Horace. Lintot, meanwhile, had extracted thirteen shillings for 
each complete copy unbound, and Oldisworth was keeping the wolf 
from the door. A letter from Pope to Burlington, describing a 
ride to Oxford with Lintot in 1716, gives the following evidence 
of Oldisworth’s facility : 


Silence ensued for a full hour; after which Mr. Lintot lugged the reins, 
stopped short, and broke out, ‘‘ Well, Sir, how far have you gone?’’ I an- 
swered Seven miles, ‘‘Z—nds, Sir,’’ said Lintot, ‘‘I thought you had done 
seven stanzas. Oldsworth, in a ramble round Wimbleton-hill would translate 
a whole ode in half this time. I’ll say that for Oldsworth (though I lost by 
- ar pd ’3) he translates an ode of Horace the quickest of any man in 

ngland,27 


The one-page preface which follows the translation of Bentley’s 
prefatory material throws light on Oldisworth’s intentions as edi- 


*6George Sherburn, The Early Life of Alexander Pope (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1934), p. 129. 
os nee J. H. Monk, The Life of Richard Bentley, D.D. (London, 1830), p. 
ray) . 

*7W. Elwin and W. J. Courthope, The Works of Alexander Pope, x (1886), 
207. Cf. 8. W. Singer, ed., Spence’s Anecdotes (London, 1858), p. 267n, for 
another tribute to his ‘‘ great fluency.’?’ 
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tor. He prints the Latin text along with his translation of the 
poems and of Bentley’s notes so that the reader may properly eval. 
uate both, to Bentley’s discomfiture and Horace’s glory. Both the 
translation and the ‘‘notes upon notes’’ by Oldisworth himself 
have found admirers**® and suggest once more his readiness and 
wit. Of the two, the notes are decidedly the more clever. Not even 
in the variorum edition of The Dunciad is there a more amusing 
attack on pedantry through the medium of burlesque textual com. 
mentary. For example, when Bentley involved himself in a dis. 
cussion of whether doves roost in elm trees—this in order t 
establish the correct reading of a line in the second ode — Oldis 
worth commented as follows: 

This Observation is certinly most just, that Pidgeons do very seldom Perch 
upon Trees; and therefore Horace did ill to call the Elm, Nota sedes Colum 
bis. Whether the English Pidgeon be the full Translation of the Latin Colum. 
ba, is not yet settled by the Learned: Neither do we fully know what sort of 
Perches were allow’d for Doves among the Romans; but I hear the celebrated 
and accurate Bursmannus will shortly oblige the World with a very curious 
Dissertation on the Rise and Improvement of Roman Pidgeon Houses, which 
will set this matter in a clear Light.29 
Both in tone and in method this is very much in the Scriblerian 
manner; and although the notes upon notes became somewhat 
more sparse as the work went on, the last words before he wrote 
‘*Finis’’ to his Horace were an attack upon Bentley. 

The only other non-political work of this period was the charae- 
ter of Edmund Smith which he contributed to the edition of 
Smith’s works brought out by Lintot in 1714. Although Dr. Johr- 
son later complained that it was an overwrought eulogy written 
‘‘with all the partiality of friendship,’’ Oldisworth’s sketch, re 
printed entire, formed more than half of the essay on Smith in 
Lives of the Poets.*° The style of the character certainly verges on 
the pompous, but there are glimpses of Smith’s personality, his 
studies, and his unfinished literary projects that could only have 
come out of reminiscence. Inevitably, too, there are touches of 
autobiography. The two had attended Dr. Jane’s lectures on di 
vinity together, and Oldisworth might have been writing of him 
self when he said of Smith: ‘‘He knew the thorny terms of phil: 

28Notes and Queries, third series, vill (1865), 229. 

29The Odes of Horace, Part I (London, 1714), p. 23. 


30G, B. Hill, ed., Lives of the English Poets by Samuel Johnson, LLD. 
(Oxford, 1905), u, 1. 
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osophy served well to fence in the true doctrines of religion, and 
looked upon school-divinity as upon a rough but well-wrought 
armour, which might at once adorn and defend the Christian hero 
and equip him for the combat.’’* 

By this time he had reached the height of his powers. During 
the spring of 1711 he had written a short, ironic pamphlet called 
Reasons for Restoring the Whigs and a more pretentious tract 
the title of which runs as follows: 

An Essay on the Nature, Extent, and Authority of Private Judgment In 
Matters of Religion; Shewing How far the same is Consistent with the Mak- 
ing of Creeds, and the Authority of Councils, Synods, and other Ecclesiasti- 
eal Assemblies. Highly necessary, for the Determining most of the Contro- 


versies now on foot, concerning the Present State of the Church. Written by 
the Author of the Dialogues Between Timothy and Philatheus. 


When the ministry decided, late in that year, that The Examiner 
should not have been allowed to die after the first volume, Oldis- 
worth was a logical choice to handle the continuation. 

Swift had given up writing The Examiner with No. 45 (June 7, 
1711) before the first volume was quite finished. He had long felt 
the pressure of the deadlines,** and he preferred not to appear in 


the arena of party journalism now that the Whigs had begun to 
identify him with the paper. After six and a half numbers by 
Mrs. Manley,** it was discontinued for the rest of the summer. But 
within a few weeks the enemy: pamphleteers began to get out of 
hand, and by September 21 Bolingbroke was writing to William 
Harrison, ‘‘They had best for their patron’s [Marlborough’s] 
sake, as well as their own, be quiet. I know how to set them in the 
pillory, and how to revive fellows that will write them to death.’’** 
Neither Mrs. Manley’s pamphlets against Marlborough nor Swift’s 
own (The Conduct of the Allies was published November 5) were 
considered enough, and on December 5, Swift wrote to Stella, ‘‘I 
have got an under spur-leather to write an Examiner again, and 
the Secretary [Bolingbroke] and I will now and then send hints; 
but we would have it a little upon the Grub Street, to be a match 
for their writers.’’** 

“1bid., pp. 4-5. 

See Prose Works, 11, 81n. 

*Swift supplied her with part of No. 46. 

“Gilbert Parke, ed., Letters and Correspondence of Bolingbroke (London, 


1798), 1, 365, 
Prose Works, 11, 293. 
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The relationship between Swift and his ‘‘under spur-leather” 
is a curious thing to trace. From the first, the Whig press must 
have suspected that the authorship had changed. On the appear. 
ance of Number 2 of the second volume, Observator remarked to 
his friend Roger: ‘‘But how do you know ’tis the old Examiner, 
Roger? I fancy you are mistaken, for he has left out his Latin 
Frontispiece in his second Paper. So that I fancy ’tis not the old 
Champion but some young Sir John Lack-Latin, since his Roman 
Eloquence is so soon exhausted.’’** Nevertheless Swift’s connection 
with the paper must have remained close. The early numbers of 
Volume II follow the arguments set forth in The Conduct of the 
Allies,*” and there are numerous passages in Swift’s Journal that 
suggest dictation from above. How he managed to deal with Oldis- 
worth without becoming acquainted with him is not hard to ex- 
plain. John Barber, the Tory printer, was the intermediary. It 
was Barber who appeared at the meetings of the Tory ‘‘ Brothers,” 
took the official hints (and occasionally the official guineas), and 
handed them over to Oldisworth.** 

Although Swift called him a coxcomb, he never betrayed his 
fellow journalist. When Lord Lansdowne, the secretary of war, 
resented a slur by The Examiner on the administration of his of- 
fice, Swift defended Oldisworth to the point of quarreling with 
Lansdowne.** Oldisworth, on his side, tried consistently to combat 
Whig attempts to hold Swift responsible for the paper.*® The 
most serious of these efforts, as they affected Swift’s peace of mind, 
was Steele’s attempt to link him with The Examiner of April %, 
1713, which had reflected on the Earl of Nottingham’s daughter. 
In the quarrel which followed, Swift pointed to the paper of 

%6The Observator, Vol. X, No. 100 (December 15, 1711). The last remark 
may have been deliberately calculated to annoy Oldisworth. 

87For example, the conduct of the war, with special reference to Marl- 
borough’s delinquencies, is treated in Vol. II, Nos. 5-7, 9-14, 17-21, 39, 41; 
the alliance with the Dutch is attacked in Nos. 15, 32, 37, 39, 47; and the 
Tory view of acceptable peace terms is presented in Nos. 3, 4, 16, 24, 28-30, 42. 

s8The routine is made particularly clear by a passage in the Journal deal- 
ing with another Tory writer, where Swift speaks of his part in ‘‘ Comments 
on Hare’s Sermon by the same woman [Mrs. Manley]’’ as consisting of ‘‘only 
hints sent to the printer [Barber] from Presto [Swift].’’ (Prose Works, 0, 
274). 

39Prose Works, 11, 353, 363. 

40See The Examiner, Vol. III, Nos. 9, 23, and especially 35. 
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March 23 (Vol. III, No. 35) as exonerating him from authorship,“ 
and it is quite possible that the ambiguity of his letters to Addison 
and Steele during the quarrel was due in part to his desire to 
protect the anonymity of Oldisworth. The controversial trends of 
the paper were undoubtedly prescribed and on particularly deli- 
cate matters‘? Oldisworth’s work was subjected to revision. But 
the details of composition must have been left almost entirely in 
his hands. A political opponent was guilty only of humorous ex- 
aggeration when he described Philatheus (Swift) as ‘‘the Man, 
who is made Supervisor to that Weekly Lampoon upon Honesty, 
the Examiner,’’ and said of Timothy, ‘‘He is a constant Drudge, 
while his Master is labouring in the Vineyard, like an honest Par- 
son, with two or three Friends, and only steps in to help when 
Timothy is at a Loss.’’** 

The effectiveness of Timathy’s drudgery is apparent to anyone 
who compares his Examiner with the other party journals of the 
day. That he pleased the Tory ministers is plain from his contin- 
uance as chief writer for two and a half years. His recognition 
came in an agreeably concrete form, and the inheritance about this 
time of a ‘‘competent fortune’’ made it possible for him to live 
better than he ever had before. It must have been ef the Examiner 
years that a garrulous innkeeper was thinking when he talked to 
Dudley Ryder in April, 1716, ‘‘about the gentlemen of the town, 
particularly Mr. Oldsworth,’’ and remarked: ‘‘ At first when he 
came into the town [he] had scarce clothes to his back and those 
very bad, but when he got into his property was finer than any- 
body else, that all the ladies in the town fell in love with him.’’** 
By March, 1714, his envious opponents were warning him ‘‘least 
the Man should think, that his embroider’d Cloaths . . . and his 
Gold-Watch and Snuff-Box, should have made his Old Acquain- 
tance forget what he was in his own Coat, before he became my 


“See F, Elrington Ball, ed., The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, 1 
(1911), 27. Cf. Prose Works, 11, 445-446. 

“E.g., the defence of Erasmus Lewis in Vol. III, No. 21. Cf. Swift, Prose 
Works, 11, 422-423. 

“Thomas Burnet [?], The Publick Spirit of the Tories, Manifested in the 
Case of the Irish Dean, and His Man Timothy (London, 1714), pp. 6, 9. Cf. 
Pasquin, No. 69. 

“William Matthews, ed., The Diary of Dudley Ryder (London: Methuen 
and Co., 1939), p. 217. 
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Lord’s Fool.’’** One pamphlet, dated 1715 but apparently writte, 
in part in May, 1714, mentions the same change in Oldisworth; 
fortunes, hinting that he had been granted a pension of two hu. 
dred pounds a year and exhorting him to free himself from “Mey, 
who hold you in their Clutches by the Strength and Force of , 
Golden Chain.’’** The pension myth, for a myth it surely was, 
survived as late as 1723, when it was denied with some amusement 
by Oldisworth himself.*? The fact that it was believed at all shows 
that Oldisworth had reached a high point both in his reputation 
as a writer and in his fortunes. 


III 


The death of Queen Anne was, of course, fatal to Oldisworth’s 
career as a journalist. During the latter half of July, 1714, The 
Examiner had been attacking Whig theories about trade and pub- 
lic credit, defending the Schism Act, and urging firm action by 
the ministry against the Queen’s enemies; but the issue which 
should have come out Friday, July 30, never appeared. The Queen 
was on her death bed, and when the end came on Sunday and the 
accession of George I put the Whigs in power, it was time for the 
supporters of the Stuarts to make new plans. Three courses were 
now open to Oldisworth. One was to change his polities and offer 
his services to the Whigs. This, to his credit, he seems never to 
have considered. Another led to an open alliance with the Jacob- 
ites, and for this he was not yet ready. The third course — the one 
he apparently followed — was to preserve his allegiance to the 
Tories as long as he could be of any service by doing so. 

The extent of his connection with the revived Examiner of 171+ 
1716 cannot easily be determined. After the first number had come 
out, November 3, 1714, The Daily Courant advertised that none 
of the authors of the old Examiner had anything to do with the 
new one. The new Examiner countered with an emphatic denial 
and insisted that it was written ‘‘by One of the First Authors of 
the EXAMINERS,”’ a phrase which would apply as well to Mrs. 
Manley as to Oldisworth. Aside from certain stylistic resemblances 
between his work and a number of the papers —a very uncertail 


45The Publick Spirit of the Tories, p. 7. 

468A Letter to the Examiner (London, 1715), pp. 12, 19, 20. Cf. The High- 
‘German Doctor, 1 (1715), 254, 338. 

47The True Briton, No. 14. 
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kind of evidence at best — the only light on his authorship comes 
from enemy journalists. The author of A Letter to the Examiner 
(1715)** accepted the charge of The Daily Courant that the new 
author was an imposter and considered his claim to genuineness 
“¢ damnable Lye.’’ On the other hand, a defender of Thomas 
Burnet*® attacked ‘‘Timothy O—th’’ as the author of the amusing 
reflection on Burnet in The Examiner of February 12, 1715. On 
the whole it seems most likely that the journal was some one else’s 
yenture, probably Joseph Browne’s, and that Oldisworth contrib- 
uted during the first few months of its career. The fate of Tory 
journalism was precarious in the extreme now that friendship with 
Bolingbroke and Oxford brought suspicion instead of immunity. 
If Oldisworth chose to let Dr. Browne, who was accustomed to the 
pillory, conduct The Examiner, he was adopting the more expe- 
dient course.°° 

Before many months had passed, this period of caution ended, 
and Oldisworth took a decisive step. In the autumn of 1715 he 
rode off to the north to join the Scottish Jacobites who were gather- 
ing to support a landing by James III. A colorful report of the 
Jacobite defeat at the battle of Preston singled him out for special 


comment in a paragraph which runs as follows: 


Among the six English Gentlemen on Horse-Back, who desperately Charg’d 
our whole English Army at Preston to Die warm, rather than to be taken; 
the most Remarkable, who it seems repeated his Assault after he had been 
ran through and through, was Mr Oldisworth, the Author of the Fam’d 
EXAMINER.®1 


The Weekly Pacquet of January 7, 1716, repeated the story, say- 
ing that he ‘‘was killed with his Sword in Hand .. . having re- 
solved not to survive the loss of the battle.’’ Although he most cer- 
tainly was not killed, what happened to him after the battle is 


48Page 27. 

A Letter to Thomas Burnet, Esq; (London, 1715), p. 11. Professor Nichol 
Smith (The Letters of Thomas Burnet, p. 300) took this passage to suggest 
Oldisworth’s authorship of A Letter to a Merry Young Gentleman Intituled 
Tho. Burnet, Esq; (1715); but the passage alluded to in A Letter to Thomas 
Burnet reads, ‘‘ Fye Tommy Burnett, fye, a Great Boy, and be guilty of such 
Blunders,’’? and it occurs in The Examiner, Vol. I (1715), No. 30, not in 
A letter to a Merry Young Gentleman. 

_ the new Examiner was brought before a Middlesex grand jury for sedi- 
tion before it was a month old. It changed printers twice and at the end was 
80 general and non-political that it had lost much of its bite. But note Dud- 
ley Ryder’s tribute to its effectiveness, dated July 25, 1715. (Diary, p. 62.) 

ms)" Weekly Journal With Fresh Advices, Part XLV (December 17, 
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largely a matter of conjecture. It is just possible that he to 
refuge in France for a time. Charles Booth wrote to the Duke ¢j 
Mar in November, 1718, that he had dined in Paris with Lor 
Craven and “‘seven young brave Jacobites, men of estates,’’ among 
whom was one named ‘‘Oldsworth.’”** It would be interesting ty 
know whether the man was ‘‘Timothy’’ himself, and whether ly. 
tween 1716 and 1718 he met his future patron, the young Lor 
Wharton, among the British expatriates who were proclaimiy 
their devotion to the cause of James III in Paris and Avignon. 

In the year 1719 the shop of Bernard Lintot began to show, 
revival of interest in the works of Oldisworth. New editions of 
Callipaedia, The Works of Mr. Edmund Smith, and Horace wer 
published in that year, the latter with a long list of Lintot’s book 
which included Timothy and Philatheus and An Essay on Private 
Judgment. From this sudden activity on Lintot’s part, it is tempt- 
ing to infer that Oldisworth was back in London and in need of 
money. There is no certain information as to his whereabouts, hov- 
ever, till 1721, when Thomas Hearne recorded that he was in Or 
ford ‘‘& hath been for some time, and lodges with Dr. Hunt of 
Balliol-College.’’** Oxford, in the 1720’s, was the scene of much 
antiquarian scholarship, both historical and literary, and Hearne’s 
remarks show that Oldisworth settled easily into a life of quiet, 
bookish companionship with such men as Fiddes, Anstis, and 
Hearne himself. Thus, after nearly twenty years, Oldisworth was 
back at the place where he had started on his way toward becon- 
ing a man of wit and learning. 

Only once in the next decade did he interrupt this pleasant way 
of life, and that was to return to controversial writing in behalf 
of his old friends, the Tory supporters of the Stuarts. In June, 
1723, Philip, Duke of Wharton, in one of those fits of Quixotism 
which he alternated with his periods of debauchery, undertook 4 
periodical venture in behalf of Francis Atterbury, the Bishop of 
Rochester, who had just been tried for treason. The True Briton, 
as the paper was called, came too late to prevent Atterbury’s co 
viction and exile.** It succeeded, however, in drawing the fire of 

S2Calendar of the Stuart Papers Belonging to His Majesty the King, 
ame and Collections, v1 (1906), 266. 


54The True Briton ran for seventy-four numbers, from June 3, 1723, 
February 17, 1724. Atterbury left England June 18, 1723. 
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the Whig papist-hunters and probably in tempering their attacks 
on wellknown Tories, Alderman Barber among others, who were 
in danger of being charged with Jacobite conspiracies.” 

As soon as Ducket and the others concerned with the Whiggish 
paper Pasquin began to read The True Briton, they let it be known 
that Oldisworth had come out of his retirement to help the young 
Duke of Wharton. The two were lampooned in various numbers of 
Pasquin under the names of Timothy Nibble and Philip Shatter, 
and Oldisworth’s identity was further clarified by such passages © 
as the following, a supposed extract from Philip Shatter’s diary: 

Sunday wak’d very early by the Printer’s Devil for to-Morrow’s True 
Briton. No letter from Z.Y. Sent immediately to Mr. O— for a fresh Parcel of 
Motto’s, with English to them, for my own Use, and, if possible, a Greek one 


for Variety — but he insisted on having the Half Crown first... . Mr. O— 
sent the Motto’s, but no English to them; so I was oblig’d to take one by 


Chance.56 

Two weeks later (No. 68), Pasquin printed a letter from ‘‘ Joshua 
Freeman’’ attacking both Wharton and his ‘‘Fellow-Labourer 
William Oldsw—th, whose great Performances for his King and 
Country at Preston might, if it were not for our King’s Pardon, 
entitle his earthly Tabernacle to an Exhaltation upon Timber.’’ In 
the absence of any contradiction from The True Briton, such state- 
ments established Oldisworth’s connection with the paper clearly 
enough. 

The usual uncertainty arises when one attempts to identify his 
contributions, but the knowledge of political and church history 
shown in many numbers puts them, even more than the Latin 
mottos, beyond the power of Wharton. Most characteristic of Oldis- 
worth is an extraordinarily ingenious bit of allegory®’ which pur- 
ports to be ‘‘Part of a Manuscript I pick’d up in my Travels into 
Spain.”” Though it had no date, the author asserts, ‘‘it is plain 
it could not be writ a great many Centuries ago.’’ The manuscript 
tells how the Bishop of Tortosa (Atterbury) was subjected to the 
inquisition by Don Ferdinando (Walpole) for ‘‘that impious and 
absurd Heresy, that Quadrupedes had four Feet’’ and ‘‘that danh- 
nable Doctrine and Position, that Two and Two make Four.’’ A 


SSNote the exonerating reference to Oldisworth’s former printer in The 
True Briton, No. 9. 
“Pasquin, No. 63 (September 6, 1723). 
‘See Nos. 15, 16, 20, 22, 55. 
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lively and pointed allegory of Atterbury’s trial follows and qj. 
minates in a startlingly Swiftian passage: 

My Spanish Author proceeds next to several Particulars relating to Dm 
Ferdinando, . . . which are not to be met with in the Ordinary Histories of 
that Time. As, How he lived in great Splendor and Magnificence, never going 
out a Hunting, without Eighteen or Twenty Bishops to saddle his horse; half 


a hundred Condes and other Grandees, to hold his Stirrup, and above Thre 
hundred Grooms of a lower Rank for meaner Offices.58 


There is all too little of this sort of thing in The True Briton, but 
what there is can be assigned with little hesitation to Timothy, It 
is odd to find an old admirer of Swift treating in the manner of 
A Tale of a Tub the same political incident which Swift himself 
was treating, about the same time, in the character of Lemuel Gul. 
liver.*° 

Unfortunately the Whigs were less interested in the literary 
qualities of The True Briton than in the aid and comfort it brought 
to the Tory opposition. Within a month after it began, the pub- 
lisher of the paper, Thomas Payne, was in Newgate.® In February 
of the next year, Payne was convicted of printing libels against the 
government in four numbers (Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6), for which he was 
ultimately fined a hundred pounds each and sentenced to a year 
in prison.*t When The True Briton came to an end, February 1/, 
1724, Oldisworth had lifted his pen for the last time in the service 
of the cause which he had served faithfully since the days of Tim. 
othy and Philatheus. 

After this brief return to the field of political controversy, he 
went back once more to the peaceful atmosphere of Oxford, where 
he developed a small reputation during the later ’twenties as a 
scholar and as an eccentric. Hearne records that he almost burned 
himself in his bed one night by reading himself to sleep with a 
lighted candle beside him.*? On various occasions he caused trouble 
by embroidering on facts and dealing in superlatives for the sake 
of a good story. He devoted himself extensively to scholarship, 
however, assisting Dr. Richard Fiddes in his life of Wolsey and 


s8The True Briton, No. 15. Cf. the final paragraph of A Tale of a Tw), 
Section XI. 

59Prose Works, vit, 198-201. 

60See Mist’s Journal, No. 229 (August 3, 1723). Being in trouble of 3 
similar sort himself at the time, Mist spoke with great tenderness of Payne’ 
affliction. 

61Abel Boyer, The Political State of Great Britain, xxvii (1724), 205, 
533. 

82Remarks and Collections, vit (1907), 365. 
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studying various Middle English texts including Piers Plowman.** 
His last serious work was a translation, published in 1733, which 
pore the following title: 

The Accomplished Senator. In Two Books. Written Originally in Latin, By 

Laurence Grimald Gozliski, Senator and Chancellor of Poland, and Bishop of 
Posna or Posen. Done into English from the Edition Printed at Venice, in 
the Year 1568. By Mr. Oldisworth. 
According to the dedication, wliich was addressed to eminent mem- 
bers of both parties, Oldisworth was attracted to the book because 
it reconciled the principles of loyalty and liberty — the preroga- 
tive of the crown and the interests of the people. In other words, 
it treated the theme which had dominated his work as a contro- 
versialist from the beginning. Both dedication and preface make 
it clear that Oldisworth was making a pacific gesture to counteract 
his reputation as a Tory extremist. He implies that if he had known 
Gozliski’s book earlier he might have been a better patriot, and he 
offers it as a solution of the problem which had done most to set 
Whigs and Tories at one another’s throats. When he protests, in 
an interesting apology for his life, that he engaged in controversy 
only when called on to do so and not out of any fondness for de- 
bate and contention, he need not be taken seriously ; but his sense 
of the destructiveness of faction seems to be as genuine as Swift’s 
or Bolingbroke’s. 

Only a stroke of bad luck prevented his last days from being 
spent happily among his books. What happened may be guessed 
from a letter he wrote in 1731 to the Earl of Oxford, one sentence 
of which runs as follows: ‘‘From the fury of the times I fled into 
an easy peaceable retirement and the enjoyment of a competent 
fortune, with which I was happily contented, till the vile bank- 
ruptey of a near relation reduced me to what I now am without 
any fault of my own but too much credulity.’’** Thus he returned 
to poverty as rapidly as he had emerged from it twenty years 
before, and died, like many another gifted writer of his time, ut- 
terly destitute. His obscurity, from that day to this, is explained 
partly by the ephemeral character of the subjects on which he 
Wrote, partly by the fact that till near the end of his life he 
Was an uncompromising supporter of a lost cause. He wrote 


— 
**Remarks and Collections, 1x (1914), 12, 16, 20, 22, 36, 114, 129. 
% “Report on the Manuscripts of His Grace the Duke of Portland, v1 (1901), 
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nothing with the permanent appeal of Gulliver’s Travels. But 
a wit and stylist in the field of journalistic satire he is not far}, 
hind the greatest of his contemporaries. Alderman Barber mig) 
well consider it a reflection on the times that such a man ghoyj; 
be allowed to spend his last years expluiting his wit and learniy 
in the kitchens of ale-houses. 
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‘DONNE AND VIRGINIA 
By Rosert L. Hickey 


University of Tennessee 


John Donne seems to have had a special interest in the colony 
of Virginia which continued over a period of years. So far as can 
be determined, Donne first refers to Virginia in Elegy XIV, in 
which, casting about for a subject of conversation with the citi- 
zn and his wife, he mentions a number of topics which provide 
an excellent index for the things most talked about in London in 
1609. On the basis of internal evidence, Grierson believes that 
this elegy was written in 1610,’ so that Donne is clearly using 
current topics : 

To get acquaintance with him I began 

To sort discourse fit for so fine a man: 

I ask’d the number of the Plaguy Bill, 

Ask’d if the Custome Farmers held out still, 

Of the Virginian Pilot, and whether Ward 

The traffique of the I(n)land seas had marr’d, 
Whether the Brittaine Burse did fill apace, 

And likely were to give th’ Exchange disgrace; 
Of new-built Algate, and the More-field crosses, 
Of store of Bankerouts, and poore merchants losses 


I urg’d him to speak. 
(Elegie XIV, p. 106, lines 19-20) 


The allusion to Virginia would seem to indicate that Donne shared 
in the general quickening of interest in the colony which took 
place in 1609. By that year it had become evident that the colony 
would be a permanent and successful one. The well-known ‘‘starv- 
ing time’’ of the Jamestown colony had ended, and new colonists 
were being recruited. In May 1609 Sir Thomas Gates, who had 
been appointed governor of the colony, set out for Virginia with 
a fleet consisting of eight ships and one pinnace and transporting 
six hundred colonists.2 Somewhat later in the year Sir Thomas 


West, Lord La Marr, whose commission as Lord Governor and 
——— 

Donne’s Poetical Works, edited by H.J.C. Grierson (London, 1912), 
1, 62, 83, All references to Donne’s poetry, unless otherwise stated, are from 
this edition. 

*Records of the Virginia Company, edited by Susan Myra Kingsbury 
(Washington, 1933), m1, 12. 
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Captain General of Virginia was given on February 28, 1609, » 
sail with three ships bearing one hundred fifty landsmen.® Ry; 
dently he departed soon after Sir Thomas Gates had sailed, for his 
instructions read: ‘‘Yf Sir Thomas Gates be arrived there , _ 
that your Lo.” doe give vnto Sir Tho: Gates the place or office 
Leiuetennt gou’nor.’’* With two such large fleets sailing so clog 
together, it would be difficult for any Londoner to be ignorant ¢ 
such exciting events. 

Donne’s interest in Virginia at this time was so keen that ly 
seriously contemplated joining the colonists and no doubt woul 
have done so if he had secured the appointment as secretary. () 
February 14, 1609, John Chamberlain wrote to Dudley Carlety 
and related the news that ‘‘John Dunn desires to be Secretary ¢ 
Virginia.’’® Such an appointment would have solved, temporarily 
at least, many of Donne’s pressing problems and would have giva 
him the opportunity to lead the life of adventurous activity fo 
which he longed.*® 

From the reference in Elegy XIV, it is clear that the subjet 
of Virginia entered Donne’s poetry near the time when he wa 
attempting to secure an appointment as secretary. His interest i 
the colony continued, and in a verse letter to the Countess of Bei. 
ford, in 1614,7 Donne made another allusion to Virginia: 

We ’have added to the world Virginia,’ and sent 


Two new starres lately to the firmament. 
(To the Countess of Bedford, p. 197, lines 67-68) 


Grierson says that the reference to the new stars probably is a 


8Ibid., p. 25. 

4Ibid., p. 28. 

5Calendar of State Papers Domestic 1603-1610, 134. 466. 

6An error in Gosse’s life of Donne should be noted at this point. Gos 
says that Donne sought the appointment as secretary in 1610 as well a2 
1609, but he seems to have made a mistake and to have used the same malt 
rial twice. In regard to the 1609 appointment, Gosse says that ‘‘a lette 
dated February 14, 1609, tells us incidentally that ‘news here is none # 
all, but that John Donne seeks to be Secretary at Virginia’,’’ (1, 209). Late 
Gosse says that ‘‘on the 14th of February 1610 John Chamberlain writes 
Dudley Carleton that John Donne again desires to be Secretary at Virginia” 
(1, 237). The error which Gosse has made is clear. The letter from Chamber 
lain to Carleton was written on February 14, 1609; there is no letter in th 
state papers from Chamberlain to Carleton in February, 1610. It appeam 
that Gosse either made the error of taking the same note twice, or él 
he became confused in his dates and did not distinguish between the old a 
new calendars. At any rate, the statement can now be definitely made tht 
Donne attempted to be secretary at Virginia only once, in 1609, and ths 
the letter which Gosse says was dated 1610 was in reality the letter of 16 

7Grierson, I, 132. 
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allusion to the deaths of Prince Henry, who died on November 
6, 1612, and Lord Harrington, who died early in 1614. Chambers, 
however, identifies the two new stars with Lady Markham, who 
died May 4, 1609, and Mistress Boulstred, who died August 4, 
1609.2 The latter date seems more probable, since Donne’s interest 
in Virginia has been shown to have been excited in 1609. Donne 
would be more likely to make such an allusion in 1610 than in 
1614, since nothing was taking place in the colony in 1612-1614 
to arouse his interest. 

Donne’s interest in Virginia continued after he entered the 
church, and on May 22, 1622, he was admitted as one of the ad- 
yenturers of the Virginia Company. There seems to have been 
a legend that Donne was one of the adventurers, for Gosse says, 
“Tt has been said that Donne was himself one of the ‘adventur- 
ers’ or shareholders in the enterprise, but I have not found his 
name, although those of many of his friends, in the list of ad- 
venturers printed in 1620. Perhaps he joined after becoming Dean 
of St. Paul’s.’”® The story that Donne was a member of the Vir- 
ginia Company perhaps had its origin in the foreword to the 
published ‘‘Sermon Preached Before the Honourable Company 


of the Virginian Company’’ of 1622, in which Donne wrote: 


By your favours, I had some place amongst you, before: but now I am an 
adventurer; if not to Virginia, yet for Virginia; for every man that prints, 
adventures. For the preaching of this sermon, I was but under your invita- 
tion; my time was mine own, and my meditations mine own: and I had been 
excusable towards you, if I had turned that time and those meditations to 
God’s service in any other place. But for the printing of this Sermon, I am 
not only under your invitation, but under your commandment; for, after 
it was preached, it was not mine own, but yours: and therefore, if I gave 
it at first, I do but restore it now. The first was an act of love; this, of 
justice; both which virtues Almighty God evermore promote, and exalt in 
all your proceedings. 

Amen. 
Your humble servant in Christ Jesus, 
John Donne!° 


The place which John Donne had in the company, however, has 
never been revealed by any of his biographers or editors. In the 
list of the shareholders of the Virginia Company from 1615 to 
1623, which was not examined by Gosse in his effort to settle the 


—_—_———, 


— of John Donne, edited by E. K. Chambers (New York, 1896), 0, 


Gosse, op. cit., 1, 162. 
—" Works of John Donne, edited by Henry Alford (London, 1839), v1, 
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matter, the name of Doctor Dun, Deane of Paules, is found.” 7, 
was admitted May 22, 1622, but no record of the number of sharg 
held by him is given: 


1622 
May 22 Doctor Dun, Deane of Paules 
Doctor Sunnibanck 
Mr. Leech admitted 
Mr. Purcas 
Mr. Damport 


On July 3, 1622, Donne became a full-fledged member of the 
Virginia Company, being made free and of the council: 


Vpon the like mocon in the behalf of Sir Edward Barkham the Lo: Mayor of 
this Cittie and Mr. Henage ffinch Recorder, in reguard of their well wishing 
to this Plantacon and readiness to doe the Companie seruice this Court hav 
made them free and of the Counsell. 


The like fauor in reguard of their worthiness the Court hath affoorded to 
these followinge. vizt 

Sir Edw: Conway 

Sir Tho: Couentry his Mats. Atturny Generall 

Sir Hen: Mildmay mr of the Iewell howse 

Dr Io: Dun deane of Paules12 


On November 1, 1622, a few months after he had become a 
member of the company and had been made free and of the coun- 


cil, Donne preached before the Honourable Company of the Vir 
ginian Plantation. He thought this sermon important enough to 
write to Sir Thomas Roe on December 1, 1622: 


A few days after that I preached, by invitation of the Virginian Company, 
to an honourable auditory, and they recompensed me with a new command- 
ment in their service to print that, and that, I hope comes with this, for 
with papers of that kind I am apter to charge your chaplain.13 

The sermon was also mentioned by Jchn Chamberlain in a letter 
to Dudley Carleton, in which the occasion is said to have been 8 
great feast with many of the nobility attending.’* 

The text of Donne’s sermon was Acts 1:8: ‘‘But yee shall re- 
ceive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you and yee 
shall be witnesses unto Mee both in Jerusalem and in all Judes 
and in Samaria and unto-the uttermost parts of the earth.’’ Jessop 
says that this may be called the first missionary sermon ever 


11Records of the Virginia Company, 11, 65. 

127bid., ul, 76. ' 

18Gosse, op. cit., 11, 175. An error in the Calendar of State Papers i te 
gard to this letter should be noted. The abstract of the letter (134.466) says 
that Roe preached the sermon before the King and the Virginia Company. 

14Calendar of State Papers Domestic, 134. 461. 
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preached in England since Britain became a Christian land,’* and 
certainly Donne made an eloquent appeal for the conversion of 
the Indians in the colony. God, he said, taught us to make ships, 
not to transport ourselves, but to transport Him, that we may be 
witnesses for Him in the uttermost parts of the earth. The words 
which Christ spoke in the East belong to us in the West, and we 
must bear witness even among those who have departed from the 
true worship of God, the Papists, and to those poor souls to whom 
you are continually sending. A spiritual kingdom must be estab- 
lished in Virginia, for, 

If you seeke to establish a temporall kingdome there, you are not rectified, 
if you seeke to be kings in either acceptation of the word. ... If those that 
governe there, would establishe such a government, as should not depend 


upon this, or if those that goe thither, propose to themselves an exemption 
from lawes, to live at their libertie, this is to be kings.16 


If the adventurers who go to Virginia seek only a sudden way to 
become rich or to secure all the desirable commodities of the col- 
ony, they are setting themselves up as kings. Donne then deliv- 
ered one of his most eloquent passages: 


Whom liberty drawes to goe, or present profit drawes to adventure, are not 
yet in the right way. O if you could once bring a Catechisme to be as good 
ware amongst them as a Bugle, as a knifc, as a hatchet: O if you could 
bee as ready to hearken at the returne of a ship, how many Indians were 
converted to Jesus Christ, as what trees, or Druggs, or Dyes that Ship had 
brought, then you were in the right way, and not till then.17 


The slow growth of the colony should not discourage those who 
have invested in it, for great things develop slowly. Donne then 
makes a topical allusion which deserves to be treated in some 
detail : 


Bee not discouraged, if the Promises which you have made to yourselves, or 
to others be not so soone discharg’d; though you see not your men, though 
4 Flood, a Flood of Bloud, have broken in upon them, be not discouraged.18 


At the time Donne was pleading so eloquently for the Indians, 
the members of the company and the settlers were more inclined 
to exterminate the savages, for the flood of blood referred to by 
Donne was a horrible massacre of the settlers which took place on 
March 22, 1622. A letter written after April 20 and received in 


Augustus Jessop, John Donne (New York, 1897), p. 148. 
1903) Donne, Ten Sermons, edited by Geoffrey Keynes (Nonesuch Press, 
pp. 47f. ; 
bid, p. 50. 
Ibid, p. 50. 
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London some weeks later from the Council in Virginia to the 
London Company gives some of the details of the massacre: 


But since our last by the George dated in Januarie 1621 h itt hath pleased 
God for our many fo(ld) sinns to laye a most lamentable Afflictione vpon 
this Plantacon, by the trecherie of the Indyans, who one the 22th of march 
laste, attempted in most places, vnder the coulor of vnsuspected amytie, in 
some by Surprize, to haue cutt us of all and to haue swept us away at once 
throughout the whole lande, had it nott plesed god of his abundante mercy 
to prevent them in many places, for which we can never sufficyently magnifie 
his blessed name, But yet they pvayled soe farr, yt they haue massacred in 
all partes aboue three hundred men women and Children, and haue, since nott 
only spoyled and slaine Divers of our Cattell, and some more of our people, 
and burnt most of the Howses we haue forsaken, but haue alsoe enforced 
us to quitt many of our Plantacons, and to vnite more neerely together in 
fewer places the better for to Strengthen and Defende our selue against 
them.19 


Just a month after Donne preached his sermon for the conver. 
sion of the Indians to Christianity, Captain John Martin in Vir. 
ginia was writing about the ‘‘manner howe to bringe in the In- 


dians to subiection without making an utter exterpation of them” 
and advising that it is to be performed by ‘‘haueinge some 200 
hundred Souldiers on foote, Contynuallie harrowing and burne- 
inge all their Townes in wynter, and spoileinge their wares.’” 
Donne’s missionary sermon assumes greater importance when the 


state of public opinion at the time it was delivered is known. 
Doubtless there were members of his audience who had lost friends 
or relatives in the massacre. 

It is probable that Donne learned of the massacre from the let- 
ter quoted above, since he was a member of the company. If the 
book of Edward Waterhouse, A Declaration of the State of the 
Colony and Affaires in Virginia, With a Relation of the Barbarous 
Massacre . . ., which was published in the latter part of 1622, had 
been published at the time of Donne’s sermon, he probably had 
not read it, for Waterhouse related an incident which would have 
supplied Donne with an excellent argument for the’ conversion 
of the Indians. Waterhouse said 
That the slaughter had beene vniversall, if God had not put it into the heart 
of an Indian belonging to one Perry, to disclose it, who liuing in the house 
of one Pace, was vrged by another Indian his brother (who came the night 
before and lay with him) to kill Pace, (so commanded by their King as he 
declared) as hee would kill Perry; telling further that by suche an hour m 
the morning a number would come from diuers places to finish the Execution, 


who failed not at that time: Perries Indian rose out of his bed and reuealed 
it to Pace, that vsed him as a Sonne; and thus the rest of the colony that 


19Records of the Virginia Company, 111, 612. 
20[bid., ul, 704. 
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had warning giuen them, by this means was saued. Such was (God be 
thanked for it) the good fruit of an Infidell conuerted to Christianity; for 
though three and more of ours died by many of these Pagan Infidels, yet 
thousands of ours were saued by the means of one of them alone which was 
made a Christian.21 


It is difficult to see how Donne, had he known of this incident, 
could have refrained from using it in his sermon. Donne must 
have learned the details of the massacre from the letter quoted 
above or from the conversation of the day. 

In his sermon Donne encouraged the company to await the 
natural development of the colony, and he pointed out some of 
its benefits to England at this time even though the colony was 
not yet paying dividends to investors: 

The Plantation shall not yet discharge the charges, nor defray itself yet; 
but yet alreadie, now at first, it shall conduce to great uses: It shall relieve 
many a wretch from the Lawes of death, from the hands of the Executioner, 
upon whom, perchance a small fault, or perchance a first fault, or perchance 
a fault heartily and sincerely repented, perchance no fault, but malice, had 
otherwise cast a present and ignominious death. It shall wash your streets, 


and wash your doores, from idle persons, and the children of idle persons, 
and imploy them.22 


The company is congratulated by Donne for its efficient admin- 


istration both at home and abroad: 


As you give example of a just Government to other Companies in the Citie 
(that’s your bearing witness in Jerusalem) so may you be content to give 
Reasons for your Proceedings, and Account of Moneyes levied over the 
Countrey, for that’s your bearing witness in Judea.23 


This concern with the financial administration of the company is 
only natural in one who appears to have had an investment in 
the company. 

Donne then passes from these matters of local concern to the 
climax of his sermon, and in a magnificent passage he laid a holy 
commission on the company to preach the Gospel to the Indians, 
to extend the bounds of Christianity from the old world to the 
new: 


Those of our profession, that goe; you, that send them who goe, doe all 
an Apostolicall Function. What action soever hath in the first intention 
thereof a purpose to propagate the Gospell of Christ Jesus, that is a Apostol- 
ieall Action: Before the end of the World come, before this Mortalitie shall 
put on Immortalitie, before the Creature shall be delivered of the Bondage 
of Corruption under which it groanes, before the Martyrs under the Altar 
shall be silenc’d, before all things shall be subdu’d to Christ, his Kingdome 
— 

*1Reprinted in Records of the Virginia Company, 11, 541-579. 

Ten Sermons, p. 52. 

**Ibid., p. 56. 
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perfited, and the last Enemie (Death) destroyed, the Gospell must 
preached to those men to whom you send; to all men. Further and hasta 
you this blessed, this joyful, this glorious consummation of all, and happie 
re-union of all Bodies to their Soules, by preaching the Gospell to those mep 
Preach to them Doctrinally, preach to them Practically; enamore them with 
your Justice and (as farre as may consist with your securities) your Civilitie; 
but inflame them with your Godlinesse, and your Religion. Bring them 
love and reverence the name of that King, that sends men to teach them th 
wayes of Civilitie in this World; but to feare and adore the Name of thi 
King of Kings, that sends men to teach them the wayes of Religion, fo 
the next World. Those among you, that are old now, shall passe out of this 
world with this great comfort, that you contributed to the beginning of 
that Common Wealth, and of that Church, though they live not to see the 
growth thereof to perfection: Apollo watered, but Paul planted; he that 
begun the worke, was the greater man. And you that are young now, may 
live to see the Enemy as much impeached in that place, and your friends 
yea Children, as well accommodated in that place, as any other. You shal 
have made this Iland, which is but as the Suburbs of the old world, a Bridge, 
a Gallery to the new; to joyne all to that world that shall never grow old 
the Kingdome of Heaven, you shall adde persons to this Kingdome of 
Heaven, and adde names to the Bookes of our Chronicles, and to the Books 
of Life.24 


This sermon was enthusiastically received by the company and 
was immediately printed. It enjoyed a wide circulation and added 
to Donne’s fame as a preacher. In action, however, this great 
missionary sermon bore no fruits. No attempt was made to con- 
vert the Indians, and in the two remaining years of its existence 
the Virginia Company was occupied with the attempt to repair 
the damages of the 1622 massacre. From seven or eight thousand 
colonists in 1622 the number in less than a year had decreased 
to about two thousand. The company used all its capital in an 
_effort to keep the colony alive and failed to render any account 
to the Lords, Planters, and Adventurers.” Donne’s advice to give 
‘reasons for your proceedings and account of Moneyes levied over 
the Countrey’’ was not heeded. The affairs of the company be 
came so involved and its financial condition so desperate that the 
King recalled its Commission in June 1624, and Virginia became 
a royal colony.”® 

After the publication of this sermon Donne does not enter into 
the records of the Virginia Company again, but two years later 
other evidence of his interest in Virginia is found. In 1624 Cap- 
tain John Smith published his History of Virginia, and to the 
volume Donne, together with Samuel Purchas, Thomas Macar- 


24Ibid., pp. 58f. 

25Captain John Smith, Works, edited by Edward Arber (Birmingham, 
1884), pp. 884, 931. 

2Ibid., p. 931. 
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nesse, Edward Worseley, Robert Norton, Edward Ingham, David 
Wiffn, and William Grent, contributed some complimentary verses. 
Donne’s verses to Smith have never appeared in any edition of 

his works, and have never been considered in any discussion of 
the canon of his works. Only two references to the poem can be 
discovered. Gosse quotes the following lines from the poem: 

Nor wit, nor valour, nowadays pays scores 

For estimation; all goes now by wealth 

Of friends; tush! thrust the beggar out of doors 

That is not purse-lin’d! Those that live by stealth 


Shall have their haunts; no matter what’s the guest, 
In many places monies will come best.27 


The stanza form given by Gosse is somewhat different from that 
published in Smith’s works, and there are slight differences in 
punctuation and spelling. 
In E. G. R. Taylor’s Late Tudor and Early Stuart Geography 
the beginning lines of Donne’s poem are quoted: 
I know not how Desert more great can rise 
Than out of Danger ta’en for good men’s Good, 
Nor who doth better win th’ Olympian prize 
Than he whose Country’s honour stirs his blood.28 
Again the stanza form and the speiling are different from the 
verses given in Smith’s book. Taylor also makes the mistake of 
mentioning George Wither and Raleigh Crashaw as contributors 
to this volume. Both these men contributed verses to A Declaration 
of New England, published in 1616, and these verses, among 
others, were included in Smith’s later book to fill up space when 
an entire signature was lost in the printing, but these poems ap- 
pear on pages 489-494 of Arber’s edition of the History of Vir- 
ginia, while Donne’s poem is at the beginning. It is difficult to see 
how Taylor could call Wither and Crashaw contributors to the 
1624 volume. 
The set of verses by Donne present an interesting problem in 
the canon of his works. The poem has never appeared in any edi- 
‘ ti of Donne’s works; it is not listed in Geoffrey Keynes’ Bibli- 
ography of John Donne; it is not mentioned in any connection in 
Grierson’s edition of Donne’s poems or in any other edition of 
the poetry of Donne. It is difficult to understand how Grierson 


7Gosse, op. cit., u, 163. 
oe Taylor, Late Tudor and Early Stuart Geography (London, 1934), 
p. 169, 
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avoided some mention of the poem, for he had read Gosse’s work 
in which a quotation from it appears. He discusses other poems 
which offer the same problem to an editor which the poem jy 
question presents. Grierson accepts as authentic the poem contrib. 
uted by Donne to Coryat’s Crudities which begins ‘‘Oh to what 
heights will love of greatness drive,’’*® because this poem has ap. 
peared in former editions of Donne’s poetry, but he fails to jn. 
clude the lines prefixed to Coryat’s Crudities which begin ‘‘Loe 
here’s a man, worthy indeed to trauell,’’ saying that the poem may 
be by Donne, although it was not printed in any edition of his 
poems.*° Grierson accepts one poem and rejects the other on what 
seemed to him sufficient grounds, but he failed to deal with a poem 
offering the same kind of problem. 

The poem to Smith is by Donne, even though it has not been 
printed in any edition of his works and is not found among the 
manuscripts of his poems. We know that Donne did contribute 
verses to books by his acquaintances; the poem appeared over his 
name in his lifetime; and the book in which the poem appeared was 
on a subject in which Donne is known to have been vitally inter- 
ested. There is no reason for rejecting the poem as authentically 
Donne’s or for failing to include it in future editions of his poetry. 

This is the first study of Donne in which the verses to Smith 
have ever been included as a whole. They are taken from the Works 
of Captain John Smith, edited by Edward Arber, Birmingham, 
1884. Copies of the original edition are very rare; the Short Title 
Catalogue lists only two in America. In Arber’s edition the style 
of printing and the punctuation have been normalized, but an 
attempt was made to stay as close to the original as possible: 


To his friende Captaine Iohn Smith, and his Worke 


I know not how Desert more great can rise, 
Then out of Danger t’ and for good mens Good; 
Nor who doth better winne th’ Olympian prize 
Than he whose Countryes Honor stirres his blood; 
Private respects haue private expectation, 
Publicke designs, should publish reputation. 


This Gentleman whose Volume heere is stoard 
With strange discoverie of GODS strangest Creatures, 
Giues us full view, how he hath Sayl’d, and Oar’d, 
And Marcht, full many myles, whose rough defeatures, 
Hath been so bold, as puissant, vp to binde 
Their barbarous strength’s, to follow him dog-linde. 


29Grierson, I, 172-174; 1, 128. 
s0Jbid., 11, 129f. 
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But wit, nor valour, now adayes payes scores 
For estimation: all goes now by wealth, 
Or friends; tush! thrust the beggar out of dores 
That is not Purse-lyned; those which liue by stealth 
Shall haue their haunts; no matter what’s the guest 
In many places; monies will come best. 


But those who well discerne, esteeme not so: 
Nor I of thee braue Smith, that hast beat out 
Thy Iron thus; though I but little know 
To What t’hast seene; yet I in this am stout: 
My thoughts, maps to my minde some accidents, 
That makes mee see thy greater presidents. 
Io: Done 

Gosse notes the cynicism of the third stanza of the poem and 
is unable to account for it. This cynical reference to purse lining 
is only natural, however, in a man who only a month before had 
lost his investment in the Virginia Company through maladminis- 
tration of its affairs on the part of a few. As in most cases when 
a large corporation becomes bankrupt, there seems to have been 
a suspicion that some of the commissioners filled their pockets and 
those of their friends with the remaining assets of the company. 
Donne appears to have been sickened with the sight of men madly 
striving to save a few pounds from the wreck. Virginia had ap- 
peared to him first as a glorious adventure, and later as a mis- 
sionary field, but the last days of the Virginia Company disillu- 
sioned him. His opening lines to Smith are gracefully flattering; 
he says that no one better deserves honor than one whose country’s 
honor stirs his blood, that while work undertaken for private gain 
is rewarded privately, projects which are designed to advance 
public welfare should be rewarded by glory rather than gold. 
Donne then comments on the autobiographical features of Smith’s 
book and praises the full view of his adventures which is given. 

In the third stanza cynicism appears, and the mad rush for 
money is thrown into sharp contrast with the heroism of Smith, 
who served only for his country’s honor. Donne seems to have 
thought that if Smith had remained in Virginia, the Virginia 
Company would not have failed. 

In the last stanza Donne says that those who ean see clearly do 
hot suspect Smith of being in the class of money-grabbers. Though 
he himself has seen little of such adventures as Smith describes, 
Donne says that he is nevertheless strong in that the thoughts 
which appear to him after reading the book made clear to his 
mind the precedence which Smith has over other men of his age. 
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It is possible that the cynicism of the third stanza is merely a lit 
erary device to throw the graceful flattery of the opening and cly. 
ing stanzas into sharper relief. Donne often used this method in 
other poems, and its use here is another argument for the authen. 
ticity of the verses to Smith. 
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